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MY THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR 


by margaret anderson 


Including the story of the 
founding of The Little Review, 
by its founder ; with remi= 
niscences of the brilliant 
group of contemporary wri= 
ters, musicians, painters, and 
sculptors who contributed to 
it, from James Joyce, Ezra 
Pound, Gertrude Stein, 
Sherwood Anderson, Ernest 
Hemingway, Brancusi, Harold 
Bauer, Mary Garden, to Jean 
Cocteau and George Antheil 


to be published by any one who 
delights in fights, whether over 
James Joyce’s “‘Ulysses”, machine- 
age art, love and its bétises, or the 
general human depravity. 
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EDITORIAL 


I began The Little Review because I wanted an intelligent life. 

By intelligent I didn’t—and don’t—mean (1) the ability to 
follow an argument, (2) the capacity for documentation, (3) the 
gift of erudition, authority, strong physical vibrations, or any of 
the other primary signs by which people seem to get labelled intel- 
ligent at the moment when I am finding them particularly unin- 
teresting. 

By intelligence I meant=creative opinion. 

There was no creative opinion in Indianapolis, Indiana, in 
1912. So I went to Chicago and tried to produce it, in 1914, by 
founding The Little Review. 

It was the moment. The epoch needed it, the modern literary 
movement needed it. But this was of relative unimportance to 
me. I really began The Little Review the way one begins playing 
the piano or writing poetry : because of something one wants vio- 
lently. The thing I wanted—would die without—was conversa- 
tion. The only way to get it was to reach people with ideas. Only 
artists had ideas. . . .and of course only the very good ones. So I 
made a magazine exclusively for the very good artists of the time. 
Nothing more simple for me than to be the art arbiter of the world. 

I still feel the same way—with a rather important exception. 
As this number will show, even the artist doesn’t know what he is 
talking about. And I can no longer go on publishing a magazine 
in which no one really knows what he is talking about. It doesn’t 
interest me. 

I certainly couldn’t live my life today among people who know 
nothing of life. It would be as if some one asked me to live seriously 
all the redundant human drama that undeveloped people like to 
put you through. Oh no. 

So I feel that way about The Little Review. I can conceive 
starting another kind of review. It would not be devoted to lit- 
erature, drama, music, painting, sculpture. It would have to do 
with the psychology of these things. It would have to do with 
people. 

Books are interesting. They are written because people know 
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nothing about themselves. I can read books today only to see 
what an author thinks he knows and doesn’t, what he knows and 
doesn’t know he knows, what he doesn’t know he has revealed at 
all, what he is sure he has concealed, what he would like to be and 
isn’t, what he is and doesn’t like. . . 

So, if any one feels he should like to buy The Little Review and 
go on publishing all the first-rate creative expressions of these con- 
fusions, I am perfectly willing to sell it. And I will read it with 
interest—because of the confusions and because of the beauty of 
their expression. 

Only, don’t let me hear any more about “it’s the artist who 
transforms life’. I know it. But I’m not particularly interested 
at the moment in transformation. I want a little illumination. 

Of course I won’t start that other kind of review. I wouldn’t 
really have the patience : every one becomes too angry when expert 
opinion is brought to bear upon his pretenses, his satisfaction in 
living the human clichés. It would take years to get down to a 
little decent discussion of the world psyche. 

In the meantime I shall search—psychological conversation. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 


WE WANTED ANSWERS FROM THE FOLLOWING... BUT 


Bernard Shaw sent word, by way of a printed slip, that he was too 
busy writing to do any literary work. . . or something like that. 


Einstein was ill. 
Mary Garden too shy. 


Picasso never lets his mind stray from painting. 


LOST : A RENAISSANCE 


I am bringing the Little Review to an end, for my part, because 
I have found the answers to some of these questions.* 

It is a matter for speculation whether any one who has tried 
to get at real answers would dash into print with the results. I at 
least am keeping my answers for my own use and enlightenment. 
Instead, I am going to indicate the difference between the Little 
Review and other magazines, and try to show that this same differ- 
ence is Carrying us into quite other activities. 

The revolution in the arts, begun before the war, heralded a 
renaissance. The Little Review became an organ of this renais- 
sance. Later magazines, perhaps, had somewhat the same intel- 
lectual program, but the Little Review had the corresponding emo- 
tions ; and consequently an energy that nothing has been able to 
turn aside. . .except itself. 

No doubt all so-called thinking people hoped for a new order 
after the war. This hope was linked with the fallacy that men 
learn from experience. Facts prove that we learn no more from 
our experiences than from our dreams. 

For years we offered the Little Review as a trial-track for 
racers. We hoped to find artists who could run with the great ar- 
tists of the past or men who could make new records. But you 
can’t get race horses from mules. I do not believe that the condi- 
tions of our life can produce men who can give us master-pieces. 
Master-pieces are not made from chaos. If there is confusion of 
life there will be confusion of art. This is in no way a criticism of 
the men who are working in the arts. They can only express what 
is here to express. 

We have given space in the Little Review to 23 new systems of 
art (all now dead), representing 19 countries. In all of this we 
have not brought forward anything approaching a master-piece 
except the “Ulysses” of Mr Joyce. “‘Ulysses”’ will have to be the 
master-piece of this time. But it is too personal, too tortured, too 
special a document to be a master-piece in the true sense of the 
word. It is an intense and elaborate expression of Mr Joyce’s dis- 
like of this time. 


* See questionnaire, page 11. 


Self-expression is not enough ; experiment is not enough ; the 
recording of special moments or cases is not enough. All of the 
arts have broken faith or lost connection with their origin and 
function. They have ceased to be concerned with the legitimate 
and permanent material of art. 

I have not come to this opinion hastily nor through any habit- 
ual pessimism, but only after years of observation, revaluing, and 
learning. I hold no disappointment, despair, or fears for the future. 
I hold no negative emotions. The actual situation of art today is 
not a very important or adult concern (Art is not the highest aim 
of man) ; it is interesting only as a pronounced symptom of an 
ailing and aimless society. 

This is the situation as I see it. My “luminous certitude” 
that it could be changed made of me a victim of the Little Review. 
In spite of logic, deprivations, financial catastrophies and Mr Sum- 
ner, we have gone on running the Little Review ; or I thought I 
had until I found that it was running me. I was a victim as much 
as any saint, savant, or business-man. But my idea of victimiza- 
tion has been enlarged. It is this that now needs my attention. 

I am not going out to try to reform or reorganize the world- 
mind. Nor am I going to sit and brood about the passing of the 
arts. The world-mind has to be changed, no doubt ; but it’s too 
big a job for art. It is even quite likely that there will have to be 
reorganization on a very large scale before we can again have any- 
thing approaching great objective art. . .or approaching life. 

Perhaps the situation is not so hopeless as I have described it. 
Perhaps it doesn’t matter. Or perhaps it would be more than an 
intellectual adventure to give up our obsessions about art, hope- 
lessness, and Little Reviews, and take on pursuits more becoming 
to human beings. 


j. h. 


FAREWELL MY BLUEBELL.... 


I saw my name in print for the first time in The Little Review 
in 1914 or 15 and became willy nilly, forthwith and kiss my royal 
gence traeger a Modernist. This occurred in Chicago, Ill; County 

ook. 

My idea of modernism at that time was that you threw bricks. 
The first epigram I achieved was in 1909 in my senior year at the 
Racine, Wisconsin, highschool. I then wrote : “taking issue with 
any consensus of opinion is a short cut to truth.” This saying 
appeared in the highschool annual of that year. 

It has taken me sixteen years to drag myself out from under 
the spell of my early Wisconsonian philosophy. I do not regard 
these sixteen years as wasted. For one thing, I have not become 
a ham like Sherwood Anderson. I mean a ham artist. I have 
not become any kind of an Artist. Maybe when I do (1930-1935) 
I will turn out even worse than Anderson. Whatever happens I 
am sure my collapse (if it should come) will be much more clever- 
than Anderson’s. 

_ During these sixteen years I have also avoided mellowing, 
sure-footedness, deeper understanding, honest simplicity, real 
insight into men and women and all the other bogus coin for which 
a writer trades in his personality. 

These are the good things. As for the other side, my novels 
and collections of short stories which have been published give me 
a bellyache. I do not keep them in the house. Five years ago 
when I lived in Chicago I had all my printed work bound in lea- 
ther with several carefully selected panegyrics of each pasted in 
the back. This was to impress the neighbors. Now I have no 
neighbors. 

I do not consider my printed works immature or fakey. They 
strike me chiefly as inferior versions of me, as a species of hasty 
betrayals of self. If f had written things like Anderson’s last 
three books or Dreiser’s last two books or Sinclair Lewis’ last ten 
books or Cabell’s last twenty books I would hang myself. My aver- 
sion to my productions is a very high class attitude. Not that I 
love Rome less but Caesar more. 

I am now working on a book called “A Child of the Century” 
which will be, when finished, two volumes long and will be sold 
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for $5 and come in a box. I have been occupied for two years by 
this work which will be peculiarly Jewish. It will be published 
next year. If I am lucky it will signalize my first appearance as 
(what the girls used to call) an Artist. 

My lack of vanity toward my printed work is perhaps respon- 
sible for my teeter tottery position in American letters, meaning 
the comparatively infrequent mention of my name in the news- 
paper Book Pages. 

In the thirteen years that have passed since I became an 
Author I have never answered a letter from an admirer, never 
written a response to a critic, never attended a literary meeting 
(except one sponsered by jh in 1926 where I kept my mouth shut) 
never been present at a literary dinner, never invited a book plug- 
ger, claque hound or important literary horse’s hind end to my 
house ; never delivered a speech except once in a synagogue (Sinai 
Synagogue, grand boulevard, Chicago, September 1924) ; never 
answered a request for interviews photographs or biographies such 
as this, never sucked around, played yogi, acted dignified, or rub- 
bed noses with the god damn fools who run the literary billboards 
of the U.S. A. In short I have been to date a model of egoism. 

I have earned a living by spending an average of two months 
a year writing tripe for the lower class popular magazines ; before 
that by running around without rubbers as a newspaper man ; 
and of late by inventing a unique kind of swill for the movies. I 
am regarded in Hollywood as a great scenario writer. I have also 
spent much time getting up huge financial schemes designed to 
makes me a millionaire. So far all these schemes have failed. All 
this extra-literary activity I regard as honest whore-mongering. 

I intend in the next ten years to change my tactics. After 
the appearance of “A Child of the Century” and “The Hill of 
Skulls”—my next two works—I will lead my band wagon out into 
the open. 

I feel sentimental in writing this for The Little Review’s last 
issue. I remember its beginning and my own beginnings as almost 
identical. Ah, as the poet said, those throats that used to sing 
down the river bank with spring. 

I never pass the Fine Arts Bldg. in Michigan avenue Chicago 
where The Little Review once lived but youthful and exhuberant 
ghosts say hello to me. 


And just as soon as I get rich enough I will buy the building 


and have Margaret’s and Jane’s pictures made out of electric lights 
spread across its face and over them the slogan, to be visible as far 
as Hegewish, Indiana—”’. 


WHERE IS ATHENS NOW 


BEN HECHT 


J. H. JANE HEAP 
FAIRLY WELL 


AN APPRECIATION OF JANE 


He seemed that anybody is all of that ordinary come from 
arrangement agate a gate and tree and she looks like Grace which 
is true. ‘There are three of them that look like Grace Grace and 
Brake and many many use to be all gold used to be all gold where 
it is digging as a predeliction it is an elimination elevation partial 
periodic objection to pine trees selling call use it but theirs is that 
a plenty of cutting makes meals a suggestion of what and the 
evening she came in the evening and she stayed late and the morn- 
ing she came and stayed late in the evening. She came and stayed 
late the first time in the evening in the morning she left to stay late 
in the morning. This is was just the first time. This all to say 
that Jane Heap any way did stay late the first time in the morn- 
ing and the evening. She came in the evening and she stayed late 
and the morning she came and stayed late in the evening. How 
sweet it is and yet how bitter and it is might is right. She might 
be right. This is what there is to say to Jane Heap just at break 
of day in the morning. Jane Heap the first day stayed late in the 
evening. Fairly well is very good. 

Jane Jane come away let the garden come and stay came late 
to stay in the morning came late to stay the first day in the even- 
ing. 
; Margaret Anderson Margaret and Anderson, Jane whose is it. 
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Whose is it when it is a name day. Whose is it when it is a name 
aday. Whoseisit. Jane adaya Janeaday. Whose is it when 
a Jane aday aday a Jane adda Janeaday. Think adaya Janea 
day. Think Jane a day. Think Jane think a day. A Jane a 
think a day. Think Jane a day. Think Jane a think a think a 
Jane a think a day. It was while she was away a think a Jane a 
day. 

a Jane it is however how had how it tried that it was J. H. or 
Jane Heap. Jane was her name and Jane her station and Jane 
her nation and Jane her situation. Thank you for thinking of 
how do you do how do you like your two percent. Thank you 
for thinking how do you do thank you Jane thank you too thank 
you for thinking thank you for thank you. Thank you how do you. 
Thank you Jane thank you how do you do. 


GERTRUDE STEIN 


Je recois votre lettre si aimablement insistante. Encore que 
je ne réponde jamais aux questionnaires, je voudrais bien vous 
satisfaire par amour pour la Little Review, mais, je ne sais absolu- 
ment pas de quoi il s’agit. Peut-étre ce questionnaire m’a-t-il été 
envoyé, et se sera-t-il égaré dans le grand désordre de mon démé- 
nagement. Sans doute vous sera-t-il facile de me l’envoyer de nou- 
veau. 

Veuillez croire 4 mes sentiments les meilleurs. 


ANDRE GIDE 


Malgré mon trés vif désir de donner a la Little Review un ultime 
témoignage de sympathie, je me trouve dans la pénible impossibilité 
de vous satisfaire. I] n’est pas une question de votre questionnaire, 
sur lequel je me penche, a laquelle je puisse répondre autrement 
que par « je ne sais pas ». 

J’attends avec d’autant plus de curiosité les réponses de mes 
confréres. 

Sincerely yours. 


ANDRE GIDE 
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CONFESSIONS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2, Why wouldn't you change places with any 
other human being ? i 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
SY 


A. To write a poem. 
B. Greek. 
C. Ninon de Lenclos. 


Because ’tis better to endure those ills we know than fly to 
others that we know not of. 


Telling England what I really think of it. 

Having to take a job. 

A. Losing my virginity. B. Lying with a virgin. 
A. Honesty. B. Independence. C. Ha! ha! D. He! 


A. Women’s. B. Puritans. 
Enlightened benevolence. 
Despair. 

Pour écraser l’infame. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
————_—_————— 


I am in receipt of your letter. There are some of your ques- 
tions which I do not know whether I can answer or not. Naturally 
I will try to help out by giving the best answers I can. 


1. — What should you most like to do, to know, to be? (In case you 
- are not satisfied). 
I should like to do and know everything and to continue to be 
myself, with various improvements to the property. 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any other human being ? 

Because, after a good deal of experience and experiment, I 

have found out a few minor things about myself and would have 
to begin all over if I were someone else. 


3. What do you look forward to ? 


I look forward to every bit of life I can manage to squeeze out 
or hold on to. 
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4. What do you fear most from the future ? 
Death. 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your life? The unhap- 
piest ? (If you care to tell). 
have never been anywhere near happiness except in work 
or in love and have only been unhappy when these things did not 
happen to me. 


6. What do you consider your weakest characteristics ? Your 
strongest ? What do you like most about yourself ? Dislike 
most ? 

My feeling of optimism and this stands for all these questions. 


7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
My chief interest is in people and most of my likes and dislikes 
lie there. 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 
I really do not like to talk about it. 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a reasonable being in a 
reasonable scheme ?) 


No. 


10. Why do you go on living ? 
Because [ like to. 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Many thanks for your letter. I should be delighted to send 
you an answer for you questionnaire but I am finishing a book just 
now and I will be unable to do so before July. But perhaps this 
will be too late ? 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


PAUL MORAND 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a. reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 


Photograph ; Bernice Abbott 


I hope this will be all right. Meanwhile I send every bit of 
admiration I have to both of you for your great courage in found- 
ing and taking so far the greatest and most historical review of 
our country and hope that you might accept my love and thanks 
for all you have both done for me at the most vital period of my 
life—when I was twenty. 


1. To write the music I hear within and attain perfection. 


2. Because then someday that other human being would get the 
benefit of the many battles I have fought single-handed. 


3. To have barely enough to live without poverty and to have 
my music performed as I write it, not years afterward. 


4. Ignorance, sickness, poverty, mostly the first. 


5. When I went to the Ballet Russe in the spring of 1927 and 
realized that my Symphonie en Fa had not only been written but 
performed several times the year before. Another happy mo- 
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ment was when I abandoned this style of composition before most 
others had started it,—1928. 


6. The Pole’s love of birthplace, in my case U.S.A. My strong- 
est point is that in spite of this weakness I do not live there. This 
answers my most strong like and dislike. 


7. I like the last works of Picasso, the last works of Strawinsky, 
Miro, Chirico, the Surrealist painters, Breton, the young critic Gui 
Bernard, Stendal, Gogol, The Star of the East of which Breton 
speaks, the American play “Broadway”, American crookdom, news- 
papers, and politics (not seriously, but as a marvelously created 
circus), the north coast of Africa, Confucius. 

I dislike intensely people with a little knowledge of music, as, 
for instance, New York music critics. The little knowledge they 
have overpowers them. I also dislike American conductors who 
wish to do everything for the American composer. Bitter exper- 
ience has taught me to regard, all American institutions originally 
created to finance American creative work, with disdain. The 
reason I live in Europe is that America prefers to encourage 
10.000.000 dollars worth of mediocrity than 75 dollars worth of 


courageous effort at one time. 


8. I am not one of those artists, who having been sidetracked 
into religion, suicide, sex-snobism (as a career), or the Divine-Es- 
sence, proclaim that there is no more art today, etc, etc. worth 
while fighting for. Perhaps that will be when I am older and tired, 
not wishing to give in by deriding the younger artists. At pre- 
sent I believe in creation and creation, ever anew creation, ever 
changing, with a prayer that I may be the first to change. 


9. My world view is that outside of artists I am interested in 
great men of action, alive and moving today, irregardless of what 
political faith or movement. I find that great men differ from 
ordinary men in that their sense of Time is more alert and sensi- 
tive than the ordinary political drudges who apply several sure-fire 
political formulas with moderate success age-in and age-out. 
Time is the great formula of the future, but someday ages away, 
that too must be abandoned. 


10. Because of an insatiable curiosity concerning tomorrow. 


GEORGE ANTHEIL 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2, Why wouldn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9, What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


I found your questionnaire extremely good. | I have been ask- 
ing these things of myself for a dozen years ; my answers have 
varied little. Here are some of them. 


1. No, I am not satisfied. Who would I like to be ? God. 

2. (This question is mixed with the first and the last.) 

3. What do I look forward to ? A greater and greater de- 
velopment ; a richer and richer humanity ; a fuller and fuller life. 

4. What do I fear most from the future ? To be diminished. 

9. The happiest moment of my life? I don’t know; prob- 
ably out in the country, alone, without scenery or extraordinary 
circumstances. The unhappiest ? I don’t know. Perhaps the 
moment that followed. 

6. What I like-most about myself ? Never being satisfied. 
What I like the least ? The part of my being that, not by in- 
stinct, but by need, sleeps and has illnesses. 

7. People, ideas, landscapes, the things I really love ? Those 
I don’t possess, or that I don’t possess any longer. 

8. I consider art as a means of completing myself. 

9. Excuse me. 

10. Why do I go on living ? Through fear of death. Is my 
crime so great ? A little patience yet awhile. 


MARCEL ARLAND 
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Dear Little Review : 


I am sorry but the list of 
questions does not interest me 
toanswer. Nor have I that re- 
spect for the public. 


DJUNA BARNES 


DJUNA BARNES 
Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


I took the questions you sent me downstairs on a Friday to 
show to some friends and they mysteriously disappeared. 

Perhaps it is just as well so, for our opinions are ever shifting 
toward erroneous conclusions, and can, at best, be considered as 
stops in the balance of our comprehensive powers... It may be 
more satisfactory to leave no too definite mind-marks. . .let what 


we have not said seem the most important ! 
However if you would like to try your lists on some scholars 
and less unopinionated writers here bring them on a Friday at tea 


time. 


Yours in anticipation. 
NATHALIE CLIFFORD BARNEY 
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HAROLD BAUER 


Yes, I received your circular, and now receive its duplicate 
with your letter. 

This is what happened. I spoke to my Psyche about the 
questionnaire, very cautiously, for she is quite an old fashioned 
female and has prejudices against peek-a-bo garments. She im- 
mediately burst into tears, saying : ‘so THIS is what you think of 
me !” and threatened to go home to mother if I ever referred to 
the subject again. 

Put yourselves in my place, M. A. and J. H. She may be an 
ill-favored virgin, but she is mine own and no one else’s. I can’t 
afford to lose her, as I am too old to get another mistress. 


AU cordial greetings from 


HAROLD BAUER 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are. not satisfied). 

2. Why wouldn't you. change places with any’ 
other human being ? 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, ‘people, ideas, objects, etc. - Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today 2? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 

-10. Why do you go on living ? 


ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


“A chance to tell the truth” about myself ? Do you think I 
am daft ? Does any one want to do such a fool thing ? 
But here goes : 
1. Nothing. Sure I ain’t satisfied. 
2, Impertinent to assume that I wouldn’t change places with 
any other human being. Ridiculous! I certainly would, even 
for a few hours. 
3. General hell. 
4. That there ain’t any. 
5. So many, ’tis impossible to choose. Ditto the unhappiest. 
6. Weakest characteristic? IThavenone. Strongest? Allof’em. 
7. Like ? Liberty and love. Dislike ? Everything else. 
8. Living is the only art I know, and that poorly. 
9. World view ? Iam a reasonable being in a crazy scheme. 
0. Why go on living ?. No reason at all, except that [ like it. 


ALEXANDER BERKMAN 
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Yes, yes. Je trouve le 
questionnaire en arrivant du 
bout du monde. Je cherche un 
traducteur, si ce n’est pas trop 
tard. Donnez-moi un rendez- 
vous ou passez me voir dans 
mes trois baraques. 


Vous embrasse affectueuse- 


ment. 
BRANCUSI 


Brancusi finally said : 
“I want very much to ans- 
wer, but I have no time.” 


. BRANCUSI 


HANDS OF JEAN COCTEAU 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 


> 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest 2?) What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


J. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme 4 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


MARY BUTTS 


1. a) Live in a very old house in the country : ride : have all 
the books I want and the friends : play chess at night and dance. 
b) What the odes of Pindar sounded like when first produced : 
if they were sung to a syncopated notation like jazz. 
c) A person with a perfect historic imagination, able to recon- 
struct the past and live in it—or in the future—like the present. 

2. For fear of losing what is inside my head, memories and 
information it has taken my life to collect and arrange. One feels 
it would be intolerable to leave the collection unfinished, and what 
should finally become a view of the world incomplete. 

3. <A poet’s success. 

4. ‘Envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness’ become a 
new morality. 

5. When a person should have been dead and was not. When 
that person died. 
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6. a) Sympathy with the things my friends do. 6) The same. 
c) A faculty for seeing, as a whole, as one sees a work of art, the 
best in people. d) Lyrical rage when they don’t keep it up all the 
time. 

7. a) The weather, beautiful people, a generalization which 
unifies a number of apparently unrelated things. Substances like 
jade, coral or ivory, objects out of the past. Everything, living 
and growing or static, which is ‘according to its kind,’ a bad kind 
or a good, but ‘good’ in relation to what it is. 

b) The pretentious and the faked. 

8. Sympathetic, not often enthusiastic, deeply interested. It 
seems to me to be in a transition state, evolving forms and new 
tricks. of the trade which have not yet been put to their proper use. 

9. In moments of depression count myself a reasonable being 
in an unreasonable world. Am sure that in default of a ‘miracle’ 
—which I don’t consider impossible—the worst is coming to the 
worst with our civilization. Have a private view of the universe 
which does not seem to be reasonable, or ‘scientifically true’, but 
which works for me, refreshes and delights me. I go by that, 
watch events and try not to twist them to fit. Am in the middle 
of a book which is supposed to show that my ‘hunch’ about the 
universe is as likely to be true as any other and much more interest- 
ing than most. Also that it is of most imposing antiquity. 

10. Mainly out of good and extreme curiosity, on which depends 
a wish to see if the ‘miracle’ referred to above will come in my time, 
or is susceptible at all to human encouragement. 


MARY BUTTS 


a 


U E STIO N N A | R E . What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 1S ae things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). e Ane, ee Sober wl, Answer 

2. Why wouldn't you change places with any 8 ‘ 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


wo 


. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 

d : 10. Why do you go on living ? 
5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 
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HERMAN CLOSSON 


Your questions are laid in such a way that one feels tempted 
to answer coarsely to such indescretions. 

It is more difficult, however, to avoid the temptation of “‘inte- 
resting answers.” You stir up our worst ‘“complaisance.” Sin- 
cerity reveals nothing, false sincerity does. 

Thanks anyway for this consultation, which I hope will dis- 
play the most beautiful genius of our time. 

1. Well precisely to do, to know and to be : to be being the 
result of doing and knowing: 

This is all theory. One lives as one can, indeed, I separate 
too much knowledge from action. Travel would reconcile them, 
and the famous “adventure,” if one could only drop one’s link ! 

2. Because it never helped. .. 

And still—a certain determinism. . . 

Really I must be satisfied with my own fate, in order to be- 
lieve in determinism, result of the scare of change. 

3. Please, tell me what I will be tomorrow ? 

4. Stiffness. 

5. a) As soon as the silly question of happiness comes up clichés 
rush in. 

The first bed love ? Allons donc ! 

The appearance of the first book, its proofs ? Airplane ? 
First hearing of the “Sacré”? My irs pants ? A woman’s letter 
(I mean, the envelope) ? The understanding of Einstein’s theory 
(the belief of it) ? My first sailing ? The hand ofa friend ? The 
sight of the Rosetta-Stone ? The first communion ? Revenge, 
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victory or pun ? Or the last puff of my pipe as I forgot all about 
your question ? 

Make your choice, ladies. . . 

As for the rest, I am not an exhibitionist poet. 

What you call happiness is a subtle agreement—a truce—het- 
ween the most particular elements of everyone. It is naive not to 
believe it unutterable. 

As for “human commonwealth,” for a certain unanimism— 
please, let me laugh. 

b) Unhappiness ? 

Yes, the next second. 

And this mechanism is so precise, so steady, that I certainly 
keep it up in spite of myself. 

I am sure that nobody would dare to answer : ‘“‘the death of a 
beloved one’’—it is much too simple—indeed, this unhappiness is 
the dead’s. 

6. a) The “volonté de puissance” (Wille zur Macht) in the best 
meaning. 

b) The “‘volonté de puissance” in the worst meaning. 

c) My curiosity. 

d) My indifference. 

7. What I like ?—To write. Nothing is more painful, round- 
ing up such an amount of powers, of difficulties. 

The search of intensity. I say the search. Catastrophy, in 
all its meaning, is one thing which makes life bearable. ‘‘Passion”’ 
is only work because of its aptitude to provoke it. 

What I like : a pure movement. 

I dislike ? I finally should believe that it is Poetry : she car- 
ries me away and troubles me to distress. 

The dentist, he too, cannot be neglected. 

8. Music as exhausted dissonances, painting, cubism, literature 
—literature. Automatic writing is a shaft, dada is dead. 
That is why I am full of hope. 

9. Words, words, words. 


10. Suicide is no solution. 


You see it is impossible not to be “litterary.” 


HERMAN CLOSSON 


Brussels, Belgium 
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JEAN COCTEAU 


ou « Le chercheur dort » 
Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


1 and 2. If I did not love I would change places with someone 
who did. 

3. To creating love. 

4. A diminution of the forces of the heart. 

5. The moment when [ loved most. The moment when I loved 
least. 

6. a)My heart. b) My critical sense. c) My capacity for friend- 
ship, as great as other people’s for love, and my talent for dis- 
pleasing. d) My talent for pleasing. 

7. I like lights on faces, what people bring to one, shadows of 
things and of places. 

8. I believe that the aesthetique of visual judgment has been 
replaced by a moral aesthetique, of which the criterion is emotion. 

9. This is a question to be answered by the intelligence. I don’t 
understand you very well. 

10. Because of love. 


JEAN COCTEAU 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wou'dn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do yau go on living ? 


RENE CREVEL 


Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


I don’t know what I should most like to do, to be, to know. 
To do is to be and to know is to do. And all the life is a circle. . . 
not a magic circle, but un cercle vicieux, as we say in french. But 
in this cercle vicieux, no place for any vice. And because time is 
not so simple, all passed things and men and women and horses 
and cats and dogs and motor-cars are not finished for ever, but al- 
ways again running. And if I had a day of happiness or unhappi- 
ness from one of them, those good or bad (for me) things. . .men, 
women, horses, cats, dogs, motor-cars, can be for my memory (and 
memory is life) the contrary of what they were when they were 
passing for the first. But the question of the life is not in happiness 
or unhappiness. I don’t like, I don’t dislike me. My work is 
apples followed down from a tree (me), but I am a tree without any 
soul or, if you want, my soul is not in my body. My soul prefers 
another house. Now my body is at Pau, and, here, there are old 
english ladies with green or pinkish hats, and my soul does not like 
old english ladies with green or pinkish hats. If you see my soul 
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(perhaps my soul is again in the good town of Paris, all my love) 
ask your questions. But I think an apple-tree never speaks about 
itself. A man who is speaking about himself is a man full of holes. 


He says what he would put in the holes. In my holes I want 
nothing. 


RENE CREVEL 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, - 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied), 


2. Why wouldn’t- you change places with any 
other human being ?- i 

3. What do: you look forward to ? 

4, What do you fear most from the future? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if, you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do ’you really like? Dislike 2. 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc © Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


NANCY CUNARD 
Photograph : Man Ray 


1. To Be: Impervious, egocentric, concentrated, secret, unques- 
tionable, and yet all things to all men. 

2. Because impossible—as the thought of projecting oneself into 
someone else not oneself and yet oneself at the same time. 

3. Change, always—and to “set one’s lands in order”’. 

4. Lack of change, repetition of and similarity to the past. 

5. The happiest moment: perhaps one childhood day on sands, 
thinking : this anyway through life will have to have been the 
‘happy day’ (something finite);—or perhaps any one of certain 
visual moments in Italy. 
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The unhappiest : one death, and, each time, any important 
prolonged deterioration. 


6. Weakest characteristic : sense of inability. 
Strongest characteristic : sense of latent endurance (when not 
annulled. by weakest characteristic). 
Like most : sense of going on, and the capacity of escape. 
Dislike most : inexactitude, insufficiency in all or any condi- 
tions, all forms of nebulousness, ignorance, and not being able to 
get things over. 


7. Like: the blend of abstract and physical—such as the effect 
of wine, new turns in the reactions of emotion set going by a 
new person, influence and character of music, of dancing, of ele- 
gance, of new places, faces in the street, ends, beginnings, laced 
with reminiscence. Words, and eloquence ; entire freedom of 
words. 

Dislike most : War. Governmental tyrannies and intolerance 
to individual meurs (whatever they be) in daily life or in expres- 
sion. And what I take to be the general character of the french, 
the rawness of the americans, the mainly self-contented platitude 
coupled with uneasiness of the english. 


8. That if “Art”? means a scheme, a vocation, a series of revo- 
Jutions, of campaigns, an album, or some demonstrators there’s 
too much of it all round—which doesn’t matter—and that, as ever, 
the few authentic names grow permanent as fine old stone, for all 
that’s said. 


9. To answer these other nine questions must imply that one 
does consider oneself a reasonable being, though as to the reasona- 
bleness of the scheme. . largely a matter of days, when not mo- 
ments—-on the whole loathesomely unreasonable in present times. 


10. To go on living ? Abstractly, or sub-consciously, because 
there may be something coming. But materially because nothing 
is known to exactly or even approachably replace it. 


NANCY CUNARD 
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Bob Chanler is suffering 
from a great illness. He could 
not finish his answers. We 
print his photograph, with our 
love and sympathy. 


ROBERT CHANLER 
Photograph : Man Ray 


TRISTAN TZARA 
Photograph : Man Ray 


C’est avec plaisir que je réponds a votre enquéte : 


Qu’est-ce cela peut bien vous foutre ? 


p_ 


Always faithfully yours, 
TRISTAN TZARA 
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CHARLES DEMUTH 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. What should you most like to do, to know, 


to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 


other human being ? 


. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 
. What has been the happiest moment of your 


life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


. What do you consider your weakest charac- 


teristics ? Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 


(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or.a page, as you will). 


. What is your attitude toward art today ? 
. What is your world view ? (Are you a- 


reasonable being in a reasonable schenie ?) 


. Why do you go on living ? 


What girls you are! But here goes ! 
- Lay bricks. What It’s all about. A brick-layer. 


. . ° . . ° . e ° e ° 


. That everything will be, more or less, alike. 
. Of course, you got away with “Ulysses” but you couldn’t, 


1 

Loe 

3. The past. 
4 

5 


really, with my answers to these two. 
a)......... 6) Lack of ambition; c) my hands; d) my 


heath: 


7. a) Things in which form and matter are one. 5) Anything 


concealing a “cause”’. 
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8. What it has always been. 

9. If the scheme is reasonable then I’m a reasonable being, 
—but, I hope not. 
10. Most of the time I don’t think that I do. 


Yours sincerely, 


DEMUTH 


HAVELOCK ELLIS 
May 1928 


It will take a long time to consider all your questions and the 
answers will fill many volumes, some of which I have already writ- 


ten during the past forty years. 
Meanwhile I send my best greetings together with a snapshot 


just taken. 
Faithfully yours. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Salutations—You have fought a good fight and finished your 
course and kept the faith. 

DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 
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QUESTIONNAIRE eer ne 


1. What-should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). ~ 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the hapniest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

. What is your world view ? (Are you a JANET FLANNER 


reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


sa 


co 


40. Why do you go on living ? 


1. a) I should like to have been a writer—to have been Sterne or 
any of the Brontes. I should like to be a writer—to be even Hem- 
ingway since he is better at being Hemingway than any of the 
other Hemingways. 6) I should like to know everything. Once 
it was simply God, now it has become departmental. It is there- 
fore still beyond one brain. c) I should like to be a traveller prop- 
er to this century : a knapsack and diary is no longer enough. 
A voyage suitable to the 20th century is like no exploration into 
visible space ever taken before, must be conducted with elabor- 
ate knowledge, scientific data, vaccinations and most particu- 
Jarly, the superb modern mechanics which only a millionaire can 
rent. Poor people should not travel now. The day of pilgrims 
is over. 

Most of all I should like to have found my date, to have been 
born, mentally, physically, aesthetically all at one time. Syn- 
chronization is an ideal I have not attained. My tomb if any will 
read, “Hic jacet, 600 B. C. Greece ; 1100 A. D. France and Italy ; 
1700-1800 England.” 

2. It. being impossible to change places with another mortal, 
the idea would never have occured to me. Anyhow we are all a- 
like : the attainment may differ but the problem remains the same. 

3. I always have a bundle of hay tied to my nose like a donkey : 
small hopes, only slightly out of reach and which keep me moving. 
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Looking forward to big hopes I have given over as adolescent. 


4. The most frightful thing of the future is the end of the future 
—senility. 


5. I have been happy. I have been unhappy. The superlative 
of both of these has not been contained in moments. I take time. 


6. If by strong you mean dominant, these are my strong charac- 
teristics : fear, loyalty, cowardice, pride, honesty, inertia (I think 
it’s organic) and a passion for justice which is intolerable and un- 
imaginative. My weak characteristics are the same, though I had 
hoped to find them different. 


7. I like level ground, land, birds and flowers (and I don’t care 
who knows it), peace, security, the front page of newspapers, light 
labor, prose, glass, grill-work, scents, semi-precious stones includ- 
ing marble, dolphins, architecture, and ideas. I dislike fiction as 
a theory and usually as a practice, height, depth, oceans which I 
find exaggerated—six inches of water being the same as six miles—, 
feminine women, masculine men, organizations, nationalities, 
chauvinism, credulity, missionaries, confused thinking, dogs, the 
ends of elephants and cows all over, public metal objects such as 
door handles and the sound of a stone squeaking on tiles. 


8. This is not the year to discuss art of today. ‘This century has 
seen one of the great pushes. It is not necessary to name names, 
they are being imitated. For the last ten years modern art has 
merely become a placement d’argent. 


9.. My world view would demand pages of explanation after 
hours of labor. I am reasonable, it’s the others who are mad. 


10. I go on living because loving ourselves and loving life are the 
same loves. The Narcissus myth was not made up out of whole 
cloth. I go on living because it is an instinct I am not able. com- 
pletely to conquer. I have seen it conquered but only in circum- 
stances which were intellectually unreliable. There seems nothing 


to do about death except life. 
JANET FLANNER 
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BARONESS VON FREYTAG 


This letter was written 
from Berlin, where the baron- 
ess had gone in 1923 to find 
ease and the leisure to write. 
She found poverty and desper- 
ation : to keep alive she sold 
newspapers in the streets. She 
came to Paris in 1926 where, 
a few months later, she died 
tragically and alone. 


My heart is abode of terror and a snake—they stare at each 
other, always, even when asleep I carry it around, I harbour it 
like embryo in womb—it grows. Is it the spiritual cancer that I 
am to die of ? My mother perished from physical disease. She 
waited too long. Am Ito wait toolong ? Suicide is more decent ! 
I am not afraid of death. Ah not! It is my home—sweet—as I 
always said—since long—since I have become wise. Yet I am 
scared—like snake victim. I feel it not belonging to me—not my 
way—but where is my way! See, maybe I will get acquainted 
with it, gradually it will stroke me, as nice and familiar, even pet- 
ting me and it will be my door to home. I am buried alive—I fear 
bed for spectre shape enters with me—there it has leisure to tor- 
ture, tweak, pommel me, weaken my heart, pounding on it, pound- 
ing, pounding, pounding, until I sleep in faint. In morning it is 
stiff, heavy in me—even for suicide one has to arrange, to go up, to 
lie down forewer. 

_ You will love, even over my possible destruction, as over this 
letter—which would be sin if it were not written in holy purpose 
—irrepressible anguishcry—as Christ’s in Gethsemane (I under- 
stand that now!) But I never, never thought I were Christ. I 
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hate Christ—that is I did hate him—that is I was suspicious, per- 
haps because he is my fate. I hate myself as Christ! So did he ! 
Can one tremble, writhe in Gethsemane ? I am shadow-heavy... 
Yet I love the earth still... ... Consider me a fish that is left on 
bonedry beach by crazy time’s tide. Put me into the sea again. 
I will swim again. . .to bring my mother’s noble, precious, highly 
painful bought blood to honour. I can be Raskolnikow from abso- 
pa angle, for I am optimist by nature, not melancholic pessamist 
as he is. 

I have just discovered that I am not, and why I am not made 
for suicide—unless it could be done gaily—victoriously—with 
flourish, I think that is death in battle, or tournament—self-de- 
struction by God—but to act God is weakness and will be punished 
and can never be strong—gay. He punishes his weakness in mem- 
bers weak, he is terrible-—I am dead already. Death cannot com- 
mit suicide. I am safe... 

I need, for a few quiet hours—human sympathy—talk—love 
—in my terrible plight—because it is terrific. No joy, no light, 
not the satisfaction of the pride of my faculties—my art that car- 
ries me. I am beset by great multitudes of small worries—I al- 
most despise myself for the trouble I make and the trouble that 
troubles me. But what shall I do ? I am stunned nearly to ex- 
haustion. Forgive me, but I am mourning destruction of high 
quality—as I know myself to be—to do my art—to live humanly 
decent—but it is not in your power, I know. I am poor and de- 
serted. if I had not to stand the experience of my person—my 
country is slowly wearing me to rags—body and spirit. . . .many 
ants can kill the strongest, proudest life if it is fettered to ant heap- 
as I am to life in Germany—to life—to terrible poverty and its 
obligations—one may perish on a formality—winter approaching 
—rain, hail—cold,—I on the streets—freezing—to boot, in such 
weather people do not buy. I wish you would give me some time 
for comfort—once ! Stroke my hands—and give me “‘cheer up”. 
Talk with me, listen to me. I am human, and I am not news- 
paper seller ! I have no more time—must go to sell—I should 
like to laugh with you—to be gay, I can be that! It is my nature 
—that sounds ghastly now. . .that is the tragedy—I still feel 
deep in me glittering wealth. . . 


ELSA BARONESS VON FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wou'dn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics 2? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

. What things do vou really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

§. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 

reasonable being in a reasonable sche:ne ?) 


~1 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


EViMA GOLDMAN 


Photograph : Eugene Hutchinson 


I have not written sooner because I find the questions really 
terribly uninteresting and do not know what one is to answer to 
them. Do you really think The Little Review would gain by such 
material ? I mean, since the questions are so ordinary the replies 
can be naught else. What interest would there be to go to the 
labour and expense of bringing such stuff in The Little Review ? 
I should think you’d not want to republish it at all, if you have 
nothing more striking. However for your sake [ll try to think 
of some answers. If I can formulate them I will send them on. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


1. I should like most to be able to travel a few years without 
any necessity of keeping lecture dates, writing books, being inter- 
viewed or answering questions. 

2. No, I should not want to change places with any other 
human being. Dull people do not attract me, interesting ones 
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are probably just as uncomfortable in their skins as I am in mine 
—so why change ? 

3. I look forward to a time when human beings will be engag- 
ed in creating beautiful things rather than being satisfied with the 
substitute of publishing idle magazines full of idle questions. 

4. For the future I fear most the continued sluggishness of 
the human mind. 

5. There have been two happiest moments of my life ; the 
first, when Alexander Berkman was resurrected from a living death 
of fourteen years in the Western Penitentiary ; the second, when 
I came back to Russia in the glowing hope of the Russian Revolu- 
tion. My unhappiest moment was when I realized that the Rus- 
sian Revolution had been crushed by the Communist State and 
when I had to leave Russia. 

6. My weakest characteristic as far as one knows oneself is 
that I love my friends too much. My strongest is that I do not — 
hate my enemies enough. 

7. I love nature, interesting people—I love my ideal. I 
dislike above everything else dull people, petty and envious souls 
and gossipers in pants and skirts. 

8. Inasmuch as I consider modern art in the experimental 
stage I welcome its restlessness, its discontent and its desperate 
effort to find itself. Above all, I admire the arrogance and the 
reckless indifference of the modern artists. My world-view is Anar- 
chism—a social arrangement where each can express himself to 
the fullest without fear or favor from his surroundings. 

9. No, I am not a reasonable being, nor do I consider our 
scheme reasonable. Who the hell wants to be reasonable ? 

10. I suppose because my will to Life is stronger than my rea- 
son, which tells me the stupidity of going on. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 
DS Ae EA BE A a 


I will send you my answers as soon as possible. You are 
right. There is no more fighting to be done in contemporary and 
modern art—and it is the same in music. So that is why I have 
gone back to the lovely composers also unknown in their time. 


With kindest regards and thanks for you thinking of me. 
Very sincerely, EVA GAUTHIER 
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Hilda Doolitle Aldington 


I have your second letter and want to say I would have ans- 
wered the first but was a little startled by the list of questions. 
They are the sort of questions that one must answer very solemnly 
like Proust, going in and over and into and around the subject, 
each question being a volume, two volumes or a series of a half 
dozen, “‘to be dealt with as seen fit by my executors” sort of vol- 
umes. . Now reading your list a second time and being so to speak 
in “intellectual carpet slippers” for the moment, it doesn’t seem 
so really very dreadful. To begin : 


1. Just at the moment I am involved with pictures. We have 
almost finished a slight lyrical four reel little drama, done in 
and about the villages here some of the village people and English 
friends. The work has been enchanting, never anything such fun 
and I myself have learned to use the small projector and spend 
literally hours alone here in my appartment, making the moun- 
tains and village streets and my own acquaintances reel past me 
in light and light and light. At the moment I want to go on in 
this medium working with and around pure types, pure artists, 
pure people, experimenting with faces and shadows and corners. 
All the light within light fascinates me, “satisfies” me, I feel like 
a cat playing with webs and webs of silver. I should like for the 
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moment to be what I am, to know a lot more about camera work 
and to have a little more sheer brawn for the lugging of things up 
hills. Yes, I should like more than anything to have some sort 
of workable little car that I could work myself and go off and on, 
on my own, more or less to Italy and wander in and about Italian 
and Swiss hills making light do what I want. I should like to 
work the Debrie camera which I can’t. I can do a little work on 
the small cameras and some of it will be incorporated in the big 
film that we are busy on... 

2. I don’t think I want to change places with anyone else 
because surely each one of us is a world to himself, a shell-fish of 
his own making. ‘We’ are all the same at root, all just one of 
those protoplasmic germs or spheres or globes that Plato talks 
about. ‘‘We” differentiate one from the other only by the shell 
and as the shell is MY shell and as I have made this particular shell 
for my own particular line of defence, I can’t see what I should or 
could want with anybody’s shell but my own. 

3. I think I look forward to. . .some state of being, I was 
going to say, and then got self-conscious. WHAT does anyone 
look forward to ? I look forward to freedom as I grow older, 
more freedom as I grow still older, strength and strength and more 
and more and more freedom as I get still older. 

4. I fear always from the future and the present the fear of 
fear, I suppose you would call it claustraphobia. I fear the being 
caught in any one set formula or set of circumstances, | fear pov- 
erty in that it might catch me up in some ugly web of the wrong 
sort of things and the wrong sort of attitudes. I fear people from 
the future who may “trap” me. From the future, I have no fear 
but fear offear. I fearillness only inthatit might shut mein or under. 

5. The happiest moment in my life was when I stood on the 
deck of a second class boat called the Floride and saw the beauty 
of New York above me and knew the beauty of New York was 
part of all beauty and that I was part of all beauty being free. . . 
free, my first trip to what we then called ‘“‘Europe”’ in 1911, going 
with a friend I loved and going straight with little luggage and a 
Dante (that was hers) and a few old dresses. 

I am trying to think of the unhappiest moment of my life and 
nothing rises to the surface. There is something there, I am sure 
that is too, too dreadful and destructive. I can’t REALLY think 
of the unhappiest moment, there have been grim moments... .certainly. 
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6. I am very vain and have an inordinate inferiority com- 

plex. I am loyal literally to death. 
I like one straight grain in me that is pure rock, that is set 
under my feet when I am most febrile and flabby. 
I don’t know what I dislike most. . .yes, I do know. . 
vide psychopathic journals. 

7. What do I really like ? Sun and sun and sea and sea. I 
like moths terribly. I like a cuckoo who sings here just at the 
minute and the half minute the sun rises (about four) and changes 
his time just at the minute and the half minute that the sun chan- 
ges his time. I like the pine trees in winter. 

What do I dislike ? So many things. . .chiefly treachery. 

8. Art to-day is what art always was and has been, what you 
or “‘we’’ choose to make of it. There has never, I am certain, been 
a more vibrant, a more exciting era for the pure artist, to anyone 
who wants to make something out of nothing, something (to be 
more explicit) out of Chaos. 

9. Are you a reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ? O, 
yes. Certainly. Sometimes my own reason conflicts with the 
relative reason of the general scheme. That is not my fault nor 
their fault. If one perfected one’s scheme one would be able to 
live a life ‘“‘there”’ and a life ‘“‘here”’ like two sets of wheels going 
round and round, each churning away to some purpose. Things 
get ‘unreasonable’ when the wires or wheels get tangled. 

10. I go on living now because I am happy and want to get the 
most there is to be got out of existance. I did go on living for 
years out of spite or pique. 


Always with best wishes and thanks for everything, 


‘H. DL 
HILDA ALDINGTON 


(We sent our questionnaire to a single financial genius, Mr Kahn 
having distinguished himself as a patron of the arts and having often 
helped the Little Review through difficult times. 

It apparently pleased him to send the following response, instead 
of being interesting. Sorry). 

M. C. A. 
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I appreciate your suggestion, but, pursuant to a general rule 
of mine to which I have invariably adhered, I regret to say that 
I must ask to be excused from filling out the questionnaire which 
you sent me. 

I am sorry to learn that you have come to the final number 
of your Review. 

With kindest remembrances and best wishes 


Very faithfully yours, 
OTTO H. KAHN 


ST 
FROM EZRA... 


Print what you’ve got on hand. 


EZRA POUND 


P.S. This refers to mss. of mine suppressed by you or “jh’’, 
when [ last assisted you in preparing a number of the L. R., and 
never returned to the author. 


(Suppressed by me, dear Ezra, and conscientiously thrown into 
the waste basket ; and a very good thing for you. Such a collection of 
stale witticisms it has rarely been my lot to receive. Youreally couldn't 
have hoped to get away with them in a magazine published in New 
York City, U. S. A., in the year 1926). 


M. C. A. 
a SET 


Enclosed please find a piece for the Final Number of yr. 
esteemed anit 

I hope this will meet with your qualifications that it should 
not be literature. 

I have been working on this day and night since your letter 
came and wd. greatly enjoy your acknowleging receipt of same 
and whether you will use same as there is a great demand for my 
work by the Atlantic Monthly and kindred periodicals and wd. 
not like to disappoint these editors when I have a piece so immen- 
ently or emminently saleable. 

Yrs. always, 
HEM 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


1. My life. GEORGETTE LEBLANC 
Myself. 
Conscious. 

2. Yes, I would change with that person who has realized 
himself the most completely. 

3. A few moments of reality. 

4. To lose what I love. To die before having been a little 
satisfied with myself. 

5. The moment which destroyed what I believed to be my 
life. That interval in which I passed from infancy into the mécha- 
nique humaine. 

6. a) I lack impatience, intolerance, anger, rancor. 

b) Pity, bounty, gentleness, patience, indulgence, and inadap- 
tibility. 

c) My wish to hear truths and to perfect myself, my scorn 
of public opinion, my indifference to material things. 

d) What do I really hate ? : The plantom which, in infancy, 
I set up in my place. 

7. To live, understand, and know. To laugh, sing, play, listen 
to good and bad music. 
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Society, calumny, vanity, irreducible opinions, futile conver- 
sation, what is known as “‘character”’ ! 
8. One of man’s most interesting illusions. 
9. I am a being I am trying to understand, in a scheme I do 
not understand. 
10. To live more, and better. 
GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


A choisir : mes réponses ou une poésie peut-étre plus exacte. 
Et mes condoléances pour la mort de l’intéressante Little Review. 


G. L. 
EPITAPHE 


Concue les racines en I’air : 
ma vie n’eut pas de terre... 


Kile ne fut pas un arbre a fruits 

ni un arbre A fleurs 

ni un cyprés 

larme sombre qui tombe 

des cieux bleus ; 

pas davantage l’arbre qui pleure 
ses rubans verts dans les cimetiéres. 


Rebelle et sans soleil 

ma vie tournait le dos au ciel ; 
quand elle s’en ira 

e’est dans la mort qu’elle fleurira. 


Tous mes sourires venaient d’ailleurs... 
heureuse ou malheureuse 
je demeurais entre les bétes et Dieu. 


Passant, ne t’arréte pas : 

quand je vivais tu ne m’aimais guére, 
mon regard clair 

était génant. 

Passant, ne t’arréte pas: 
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en vérité je n’ai que faire 
de tes petites priéres... 
mais, si tu veux me plaire, 


envoie tous les moutons 


brouter entre mes pierres : 

candides, ils se nourriront 

des églantines jaillies de mon cceur 

et de mes réves, devenus verts gazons; 


tandis que légérement 
les agneaux bondiront 


parmi les longues lianes 
nées de mes cheveux blonds. 


GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


PIERRE DE MASSOT 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


. What should you most like to do, to know, 


to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 


other human being ? 


. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 


. What has been the happiest moment of your 


life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


. What do you consider your weakest charac- 


teristics ? Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 


(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 
9. 


What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


1. Nothing to answer to this, not that my own life satisfies 
me, but rather that the lives of others disgust me. 
2. I don’t care enough about anything not to change places 
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with the first person who came along. 

3. Perpetual revolution in every realm. 

4. Night, in certain eyes ? 

5. Don’t know.—When I discovered that my sweetheart had 
true lesbian tastes, although they were ardently desired and 
provoked by myself. (Cf. Freud.) 

6. A certain imbecilic inclination towards indulgence. — My 
capacity for scorn. 

7. a) Solitude, drugs, my bull-dog, fourteen year old girls. 
b) Soldiers, priests, the police, children and their whores of mothers, 
religions, dogmas and faiths, the abominable idea of fatherland. 

8. Absolute indifference. (I’d give a hundred painters, a 
hundred musicians, a hundred poets, for one Lenine). 

9. Eh bien, merde. 

10. For love of death. 

pierre de massot 


Dear Little Review : 

I sent you all my answers when you first sent the questions 
and I heard you had received them. It’s most difficult to speak 
the truth twice—but here goes. 

Quite satisfied. 

No room. 

The release of atomic energy. 

Fear. 

Every moment I spent with Arthur Cravan. The rest of 
the time. 

Compassion. My capacity for isolation. My eyebrows. My 
inability to live without sleep. 

7. Everything once. I never dislike—I forget. 

8. I never take such attitudes. 

9. I am reasonable and the scheme may catch up with me. 

0. Inevitably—as time and space are an intellectual hoax. 


ONePwhds 


= 


I am frightfully looking forward to your last number, it 
ought to be electrifying if everyone has been as truthful as 


Yours faithfully 
MINA LOY 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t vou change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9, What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


JACQUES LIPCHITZ 


It’s almost a confession you're asking. 
Here are my answers in the order of your questions. 
1. For me to do is to be and the possibility of knowing. 


2. But quite simply because I am incapable of bei thi 
but what I am. : ee 


3. I don’t think of the future. Only the present concerns me. 
4. I repeat—the future doesn’t concern me. 
5. Probably the happiest moment is the moment I was born. 


It seems I smiled. As to the unhappy moments they’re too long 
to relate. 


6. Ah, if only I could know that, but I think I am like every- 


body else weak and strong, cowardly and brave, good and bad, and 
really there’s no cause to be satisfied with oneself. 


7. Ihave a formidable appetite. I really like many things 
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8. The question is too vast—all that is being done in our time 
is “the art ef today’’. I myself like only a certain art which gives 
me the illusion that we are not altogether abject animals and which 
gives us the hope of some day becoming men. 

9. JI ama Jew and I carry in my veins the revelation of unity. 
10. Ihave told you already : I have a ferocious appetite and a 
curiosity without bounds. 


LIPCHITZ 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 
é 
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. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, ete. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will), 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


tc. Why do you go on living ? 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


1. To know more about human beings and to be a better novelist. 

2. Because I believe in leaving well alone. 

3. Ido my best not to look forward or backward, but to live in 
the present. 

4. Already answered in 3. 

5. a) I can’t decide. 6b) I do not wish to say. 

6. a) Detachment. b) Again detachment. c) Obstinacy. d) De- 


tachment. 
7. I like nature but not too much of it or tco inhuman ; I dislike 
mountains except at a certain distance. I am extremely unsoci- 
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able and only like a few people ; parties bore me extremely and 
even the most intelligent conversation maddens me after a little 
while. Ideas—I am much too fond of ideas. I am naturally 
little attached to objects and do my best to discourage whatever 
leanings toward possessionmania I may have. 

8. I profoundly disapprove of the tendencies of a great deal of 
modern art. The trend away from the human and the organic 
toward the geometrical and mechanical seems to me horrible and 
also for all the superficial brilliancy of the art in question, extreme- 
ly unintelligent. 

9. <A partially reasonable being in an irrational scheme. 

10. Because I enjoy being a partially reasonable being in an ir- 


rational scheme. 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


I have just received your 
circular. Here is the photo- 
graph you ask for. The exa- 
mination paper is too difficult 
for me I am afraid—if you like 
I will write a few lines that 
might answer the purpose. 

You have my best wishes 
for the special number of the 
Little Review and the results, 
I hope, may inspire you to 
start again, from your Paris 
address. 

Yours sincerely, 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
Recent photograph 
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JAMES JOYCE 


Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


I have been away in Toulon and have been overloaded with 
work since I came back. Can you both please come here for tea 
on Monday when we can talk over the questionnaire ?.... 


Sincerely yours, 


JAMES JOYCE 


Mr Joyce decided to produce his answers after tea, or during 
his evening walk along the rue de Grenelle. Later he telephoned 
that he really could find nothing to say. 


~PROOF 5 of installment in Transition Quarterly No. 1. 
Published by courtesy of Miss Sylvia Beach. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 


_ 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


ROBERT McALMON 


Here are answers to your questions, but also take as a general 
answer to them all that I fear you won’t get at the truth of our- 
selves from many who answer the questions. As you have dadaists, 
surrealists, cubists, realists, futurists, etc., on your list I'll try to 
avoid brightness or gaga-ness or seriousness or wit ; without being 
too nonchalant. 

1. Agnostic ; myself enough ; and cynically-intelligent and 
optimistic enough to accept myself. There isn’t any more. I 
should not want to be a reformer, even of myself. I'll be ration- 
al with a deep acceptance that is mystical if I can be. 

2. For the above reasons, and if there is anybody about to 
admire or love, let’s have them about. It would be too bad for 
there to be less of either kind in the world for either of us. 

3. Getting rid of more biases that a not very wise age and 
education inflicted upon me. 

4. That things are not becoming enlightened, and that a new 
revolution of “‘moral” reaction may set in upon the world, i. e., 
that again we may be confronted with the situation where partial- 
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pathologic people interpret to free beings life in all their frightened 
and unclean oughtnesses. 

5. What questions to ask! It would be a miserable situa- 
tion if people of talent could not go on, and needed to waste time 
counting their unhappy or happy moments. What an ear-eye- 
tooth-belly-ache the question should give a bright being. 

6. Weak characteristic : too much nervous vitality. Strong 
characteristic : plenty of vitality. Like, vitality. Dislike : Vital- 
ity when there is nothing to expend it upon that interests me. 

7. Like : some people and some things. Dislike : same ans- 
wer. Like : music, mainly jazz, and dancing, mainly my own, and 
gregarious life and lots of it. Low, or high, but always salted with 
a little disreputability. Dislike : That’s a long story. One can 
generally avoid what one intends to avoid. When one can’t— 
hell, let’s not be tragic. 

8. My attitude towards art today is that, will not most cri- 
tics, magazines, and stylish-minded people, who have little actual 
interest, give up the snobbism of pretense. What is new bothers 
them when they fear they don’t understand, or because it doesn’t 
conform to what they’ve been taught. They don’t effect art pro- 
duction but they do make inferior people rush into the arts, and 
they do keep simple beings from knowing how great is their right 
to their own sensations and discriminations. So much is being 
said now about art that I would rather write upon farming. 

9. The world is reasonable enough, and so am I, frequently, 
but something’s wrong. Whether it’s the capitalists, or the refor- 
mers, or the nice good middle class, or religions or economics, or 
what-have-you, many people will explain to you, but you don’t 
have to take their words for the fact. Really. But everything 
is quite complex enough without my attempting to further con- 
fuse or settle these problems, that you generalize with an easy 
gesture. Space and time are so relative that I’m not enough of a 
higher mathematician to judge what is reasonable except as things 
feel all right, which isn’t too often. 

10. Because living interests me, and I prefer something to 
nothing. 
ROBERT McALMON 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In-case you are not satisfied), 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 


. What do you fear most from the future ? 


> 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 

lite? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics 2 Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

- What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


al 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


MOHOLY-NAGY 
Photograph : Lucia Moholy 


IN ANSWER TO YOUR INTERVIEW 


When I was a school-boy, in the Latin hour, we used to pass 
around secretly a “‘confession-book”’. . .in it each one had to ans- 
wer truthfully certain questions. The most important questions 
were usually the following : 

Do you believe that friendship can exist between man and 
woman ? 

Are you in love ? 

Where did you meet her ? 

Each chose for this purpose a pseudonym : Apollo, Hephais- 
tos, ““Lederstrumpf”—, “‘Dowegofarther” was chosen by one. 

In that confession-book we all lied in chorus. 

This memory still makes me happy ; the world is a ball ; the 
questions of the confession-book again roll around to me. I shall 
rise to my heights—a chance to lie. One thing however I know 


today better than in my school-days ; if I now wish to lie, it is be- 
cause I am still unripe. 
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1. JI am an hungarian and besides hungarian I know only ger- 
man. But I should like to know french, english, italian, and span- 
ish. Then I should be at home everywhere. 

2. When I was a child I thought that I was a king’s son, who had 
been exchanged for another, but who later would come into his own. 
Today I know that one is what one is. . .chicken stays chicken. . . 
I am satisfied with my fate. More, I am happy to be as I am. 
What could I do if I were better than I am ? My failings give me 
impetus in the fight, they sharpen my effort. 

3. What dolexpect ? That some time I will be able to compre- 
hend society, social relations, the relation of individuals to the mass 
better than I do today. Till now I have been guided in this lar- 
gely by my feelings. But this feeling is much duller today than 
formerly, when I really had pangs of conscience if I took a good 
drink or rode in an automobile. 

4. Subjective ! That out of gratitude, out of mistaken kindness, 
I can be forced to make concessions. I know the feeling of being 
good out of weakness : to let things drag on, in order not to give 
pain to another, although that other has long since known that all 
was ended. 

Objective ! That men will again make war instead of working 
on themselves. 


5. I was still a small boy when a friend pressed into my hand 
a paper in which my first printed poem appeared.—TI am in general 
quite happy ; but when one wishes really to get at something, has 
it been that childish ambition or an incident of the war? Thatisa 
whole novel, but I will make it short : It was in a retreat, after a 
never-ending march over soaked ground, mud to the knees, face 
beaten by wind and hail, half blind, every step more falling than 
advancing, I could go no farther. I was left behind in the dark, 
on the open field alone, without strength. Suddenly my horse 
appeared : I wept and kissed him, overcome with joy. 

I have never, strictly speaking, been deeply unhappy. Of 
course I have been very very sad, once when I was able to overcome 
my jealousy through the recognition of it. 

6. It is difficult for me to make up my mind not to want to please 
everyone. My strongest characteristic : that I am optimistic. | 
like most about myself that I can be happy ; the least : that I have 
a tendency to become a fanatic. 
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7. To be clean inside and out. I like least, people who cannot 
stand me. 

8. Ido not believe so much in art as in mankind. Every man 
reveals himself ; much of it is art. 

9. I find the actual world scheme, in respect of the social system, 
most incomprehensible and gruesome. I have slowly formed the 
opinion that, seen in perspective, everything develops organically. 
This does not necessarily mean that one can accept the present 
system without opposition. 

10. I live because it makes me enormously happy to live. 


MOHOLY-NAGY 


I am sending my answer to question 8 and you may use it if 
you wish to run it without the answers to the other questions. | 
worked hard on answering them once upon a time, and i’m not 
going to make it any easier for other people to decipher me than 
it was for myself. 

8. Would anyone today seriously claim that modern paint- 
ing was the equal of the greatest period of Chinese painting or that 
contemporary British and American literature could compare with 
the Elizabethan period ? My view is that the arts in the Western 
World have sloped steeply downwards since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Since the arts are merely man-made, this is the same as 
saying that western man has been descending during this time. 
If in literature one wishes to see precisely what has happened, place 
Ben Jonson’s Volpone and Stefan Zweig’s version of \Volpone side 
by side. There you have a picture, given by just two books, of 
the decline in literary style, in psychological understanding of types, 
in human values, that has been occurring beneath our illusion of 
progress and evolution. My endeavor is to regard the arts neither 
sentimentally nor superstitiously but as what they are : the mani- 
festations of human beings who resemble risen animals more than 
fallen angels. 


GORHAM B. MUNSON 
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JOHN RODKER 
From a drawing by Wyndham Lewis 


EZRA POUND 
Photograph : Man Ray 


JULES ROMAIN FRANCIS PICABIA 


Photograph : Bernice Abbott Photograph : Man Ray 
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THE EDITORS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


H ; rs teristics ? Your strungest ? What do yor 
* Ma ods oe csapeengany ie ones like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


, i . What things do you really like ? Dislike 
2. Mes weuldn oe places with any u ata pasple, Leas) objects, oe Answei 
$. What do Ee dto? in a phrase or a Page, a you we Ns 
sine DO eeeeiecb ied 8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 9. What is yeur world view 2. (neem 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ? 


10. Why do you go on living 2? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 


1. a) To play the piano, as my imagination (excess of desire ove: 
ability) tells me-I can. ! 
b) What is the universe ? 
c) Pleased. 


2. Because no one else would fight so hard to get what I want 
3. A complete breakdown. 


4, The death of three people. 


5. a) The moment I realized there was a human being like... 
......in the world. 
b) When I realized (very lately) that I think I fight for wha 
I want, but that I will probably never fight to make an effort. 


6. 6) Strong in vanity, love of contest, capacity of interest 
excitement, exaltation ; in laziness, combativeness, love of eas 
and pleasure, psychic vitality, all types of inertia, moral courage 
physical cowardice (burglars, dentists, not sports), stamina t 
carry out convictions, horror of causing pain ; selfishness (thoug 
not enough to be admirable), parasitism, stability, equilibrium 
power of attention, critical judgment (best in the world), love c 


MARGARET ANDERSON 
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justice (what is it ?) ; strong in reasoning power, cerebral sexuality, 
organic generosity (unimportant), in imposing my ideas on others ; 
in desire of change, need of privacy, capacity to create illusions, 
to decide quickly and be sometimes right, to live without mate- 
rial necessities. . . 

a) Weak in control, in concentration, in capacity to lie, in 
resistance to physical pain (no, I resist having it) ; weak in flexi- 
bility, in supporting the manifestations of others, in doing things 
that have no immediate reward, in direct sex traits, in capacity 
to earn money.... 

c) That I have no amour propre or other ulterior motives ; 
that I can resist at all my sense of pity. I like my conception of 
life, my critical judgment, my discrimination, my prejudices, foi- 
bles, illusions, enthusiasms ; my left hand, my handwriting, my 
body (almost entirely), my tact (I mean it), my brain, my ability to 
think in flashes, my vision, my enjoyments, impatiences, quickness 
of assimilation, capacity of decision (and the decisions), ability to 
live on nothing, passion for having everything (beautiful), what 
I have instead of optimism, ditto for pessimism, my love of sleep. .. . 

d) My insistences, exaggerations, false emphasis, my right 
hand, my honesty, openness, my preoccupation with other peo- 
ples’ suffering, disease of wanting every one to be happy (a pathol- 
ogy), my lack of important selfishness, having to learn certain 
things by experience (very few, thank heaven). . . 


7. a) I dare not begin... 
b) Dare even less. . . 


Art (today as always) : the superlative human pleasure. 
Never have been able to produce a thought on this subject. 


10. Because I can sometimes play the piano so beautifully. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 
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JANE HEAP 
Photograph : Bernice Abbott 
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WREATHS 


Before we come to an end I should 
like to reverse custom by hanging 
a few wreaths of affection and 
remembrance on some of those 
who were our contemporaries in 
this road-breaking business ; those 
who helped us, believed in us, 
played with us, or loathed us. 


First : 


CHICAGO, where we started : Chicago the gate- 
way to the arts for all the young things of the west, 
the middle-west, and the middle-east who discover 
that they are the spiritual brothers of Picasso, 
Joyce, Stravinsky, Brancusi, etc. City of lake and 
wind, of Michigan Boulevard, of violent emotions, 
especially disappointment. It will have a world’s 
fair in 1933 : if you visit the section given over to 
the arts you will know that I mean disappoint- 
ment. 


POETRY, a Magazine of Verse. Sound, sane, 
safe, and subsidized. More prosaic than poetic, 
but nevertheless a pioneer. 


THE CHICAGO LITTLE THEATRE. The best 
of the Little Theatres. . .if you can construe that 
into a compliment. 


TO 


THE ANARCHISTS (meaning Emma Goldman, 
Alexander Berkman, etc.). A decent, a patient, 
and a friendly people. Without consulting them 
about it, Margaret Anderson set out single-handed 
to bring about their millennium. The anarchists 
were very patient. 


THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS. Because 
they never had the business ability to become 
the Theatre Guild : their convictions and their flair 
were not marketable. 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE BOOKSHOP, 
unique in its hospitality and in its identification 
with all the mad art movements around it. 


THE BREVOORT HOTEL. . .the unremodelled 
Brevoort. The creative men met at the Brevoort ; 
the literary men and critics meet at the Algonquin. 
There is a difference. 


MR POPOVITCH, publisher of the Serbian Sen- 
tinel and printer of the Little Review for four 
difficult years. He was not afraid to set up the 
installments of ‘‘Ulysses”’ for which we were arrest- 
ed. When given an opportunity to sign a paper 
relieving him of all responsibility he valiantly re- 
fused, crying : ‘“‘“My mother was poet laureate of 
Serbia and I know the beautiful words.” 


JOHN QUINN. Not for all the unsolicited and 
unheeded advice he gave us, not because he was 
our patron (he was never that). Reviling us as 
imbeciles for printing ‘Ulysses’, he revelled in 
defending us before the courts. He bought the 
work of artists he believed in and helped them in 
their private lives. But we give him a wreath for 
his charming and irracible personality. 


JOHN SUMNER, because he behaved like a gent- 
leman at the trial of “Ulysses”. With five sup- 
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pressed numbers of the Little Review in his pocket 
he assured the judge that there had been no pre- 
vious complaints against us. 


Dr. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT, for his amused 
endorsemend of our activities. For his simplicity, 
his elegance, and his beautiful stories. 


OTTO KAHN. . .for his little tea-rose. 
MARY GARDEN, whose work and beauty were 


the inspiration for all our youthful schwarmereis.. . 
without reservation “the pinnacle of earthly glory”’. 


J. SIBLEY WATSON who, while owner and publi- 
sher of The Dial, helped the Little Review through 
several tragic moments. He knew a good maga- 
zine when he saw it. 


CAESAR ZWASKA : A large and costly wreath, 
and when he is dead the eternal flame of unknown 
soldiers. 


ALL THE WONDERFUL PROJECTS dreamed 
of, advertised, and never carried out by the Little 
Review : International Congress of Artists for Am- 
erica, etc., etc., Inter-Arts Association (now in 
process of being realized by quite other promoters, 
the idea having been reduced to its lowest vibra- 
tions). 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS : The uyly ducklings of 
yesterday, the swans of today. 


OUR DEAD CONTEMPORARIES : Seven Arts, 
Others, The Broom, Contact, Seccession.. . . and 


The Dial. 


MODERN ART. It has come into its own : 


advertising. 


j. h. 


FOREIGN EDITORS 


EZRA POUND. Foreign editor 1927-1920. His field was En- 
gland and France (not the younger men of France). Beside other 
important contributions, it was Pound who had the acumen to 
suggest the serializing of ‘“‘Ulysses”’. 

JULES ROMAIN. Invited to become french editor by Pound. 
His name appeared on our letter-head, but never at any time did 
we receive a communication from him. 

JOHN RODKER. When Pound repudiated the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples and left England for France he gave us Rodker (1920-1921). 
ss and the Little Review never seemed to understand each 
other. 

FRANCIS PICABIA. In 1922 Picabia became french editor. 
We had the PICABIA NUMBER from him. 


In 1923, exasperated with the sluggishness of the public mind, with 
financial night-mares, with the hindrances put in our way by the 
Post-Office and the censor, Margaret Anderson threw up all active 
participation in the magazine she had founded and went to Paris 
to live. The Little Review was then carried on by “jh.”. Con- 
tacts were made with groups of the advance-guard everywhere, the 
scope of the magazine being extended to cover 19 countries. 


In 1924 the Little Review Gallery was founded in conjunction with 
the magazine. Expositions of sculpture, painting, construction- 
ism, and machinery. Only gallery of its kind in America. 


1926. International Theatre Exposition Organized by the Little 
Review, presented under auspices of the Theatre Guild, Province- 
town Players, Neighborhood Playhouse. Russian constructivist 
stage-sets shown in America for the first time. 


1927. Machine-Age Exposition. An international exposition of 
modern architecture, painting, sculpture, and constructions, 
shown in juxtaposition with engineering and the industrial arts. 
First exposition of its kind anywhere. First showing of modern 
architecture in America. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn't you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 


> 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


MARIANNE MOORE 


1. To do the kind of work that I am doing ; to know what 
might lend it impetus ; to be more efficient in it. 

On 

3: 

4. Unless I delude myself, I am not conscious of fear with 
regard to present or future. 

9. My life has not been signalized by catastrophes or triumphs 
and has been for the most part happy. 

6. Weakest characteristic, unsociability ; strongest, perseverance. 

7. (Like) reading ; outdoor sport ; (dislike) selfishness, affecta- 
tion, inquisitiveness, acquisitiveness. 

9. International fraternity. 
10. The surrender of life doesn’t seem to be demanded of me. 


MARIANNE MOORE 
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I doubt whether you will get any sincere answers to these ques- 
tions. After all, the stuff of the answers is the stuff of which “liter- 
ature”’ is the disguise,—and as your questionees are mainly literary, 
they will naturally preserve their private capital. I wouldn’t 
answer the questions in public myself for anything. Why ? The 
public doesn’t deserve my confession. And couldn’t make me 
any equivalent return. In a small group, sworn to secrecy and 
eternal friendship, these mental confessions would be salutary and, 
in fact, necessary,—but where, even, is such a group ? It can 
scarcely exist outside a monastery isolated for life. I shall be 
interested to see what, if any, replies you receive. 

[AES GY a Age aige Ren apres eee eee , Why do such answers surprise you ? 
It’s characteristic of world-reformers that they take themselves 
for granted. Under the pretense that they are too trivial a sub- 
ject for question, they really mean that they are above it. These 
ass-gods of reform ! 

Anyhow, best of wishes. 
A. R. ORAGE 


Dear Editors : 


I am sincerely sorry to hear of the ‘final’? number of The 
Little Review. It will take a long time for any mustiness to adhere 
to the tradition it has made. 

May I offer to the Editors, who have so often been in ad- 
vance of their age in recognizing the qualities of a living art, my 
good wishes for whatever they may undertake in the future ? 


Faithfully yours, 
EVELYN SCOTT 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied), 


2. Why wouldn’t you suange places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


ws 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


THOMAS WILLING PETERS 
Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


1. I should like to go to North Africa and then proceed through 
Africa down to the Cape. . .hunting lions and elephants and seeing 
the diamond mines. I should like to know wheather William Heap 
is going to write me about going on this trip. And I should like 
to be an Aiviaitor, a desire just completed in the last few days. 

2. No, I like myself too much; because if I changed place’s 
with anyone else, I should like to know wheather they are happy 
strong well or ill before that, and as it is impossible to know there 
actions and reactions, therefore I prefer to be myself. 

3. To be rich, to marry and have a family and to be with 
Jane Heap this summer. 

4. When there is a féte or christmas going on I am very happy 
in an excited way. But I was once alone in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau getting chestnuts and I thought of many beautiful imagina- 
tions and I have never been so happy. 

(Unhappy at a Montie Sorie School in Philadelphia—I care 
to tell no more. 


NOTE: Jom and Fritz are my adopted sons...staunch supporters and helpers in all my projects. 
They are included in this number because they are artists on their own in no small way. 


JANE HEAP 
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5. What do you fear from the future ? Myself my temper my 
actions and in short what shall I become, how and when ? 

6. Being a coward in cases when I shouldn’t be. My stron- 
gest ? I am now developing. Truly these questions knock you 
off your feet. I like myself phiscally all over but not to the point 
of being conceted. I dislike myself mentally because of my stu- 
pididty. 

7. I like chinse gowns. I like aeroplanes, beautiful cars, 
beautiful weoman, charming and nice people and simple tastes and 
objects. I like Ideas when they are expressed or shown to me in a 
direct way, and I like books. I dislike objects that are too gaudy 
and Ideas that amount to nothing such as my own on many times. 
And I dislike people for there actions and stupiditys. 

8. I like it for its color its scheme and its attitude. 

9. Of course this isn’t a reasonable world. . .just think of the 
people in the world. . .and as far as I am concerned in a reasonable 
scheme...lama reasonable scheme but I am an unreasonable person. 
10. Because I like to live at my age, perhaps I shall not when 
T am older, god only knows. And I go on living because I have a 
responsibility of carrying on my life till I am dead, why should I 


cut short the responsibility. 
TOM PETERS 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


ENRICO PRAMPOLINI 
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1. Fling myself impatiently into the conquest of the future ; I 
haven’t time to be satisfied. I prefer to be the creative artist of 
tomorrow’s plastic dynanism rather than the contemplative juggler 


of today. 


2. JI am Prampolini, why change places with my dear friend 
Michelangelo ? 


3. Rule humanity through an Artocracy, contrary to all social 
and political forms. 


4. Nothing. 


5. Simultaneous possession : creative and sexual. An episode— 
I remember when, for the first time, in the virile act of possessing 
a woman, loved to madness, I had a vision and, in a state of ecstasy, 
I sketched on the back of the woman the designs for one of my most 
striking master-pieces : ‘The Circus of the Senses ”’. 


6. My weakness—Woman : inner drive for all my speeds. 


About myself 


I like I dislike 
My vitality generosity 
power equilibrium 
sensibility honesty 
audacity timidity 
tenacity conscience 
optimism 

spirituality 

innovating spirit 

lyricism of life 


7. I like what I dislike and I dislike what I like. 


8. Mysticism of action. 


9. The earth is an empty head whose hair is badly dressed, I 
should love to be the coiffeur of that volupté. 


10. Why then was I born ? 
ENRICO PRAMPOLINI 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell), 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


40. Why do you go on living ? 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON 
Most recent photograph 


1. Build a cottage on a cliff. 
How to be perfectly in two places at once. 
Member of a world-association for broadcasting the goings- 
on of metaphors. 

2. Because I can’t separate future from present. 

3. Can’t separate future from present. 

4. Can’t separate future from present. 

5. A recurring moment. Another recurring moment. 

6. Lack of concentration. Ability to concentrate. 

A certain changelessness. Superficiality. 

7. Dancing, an English valley in mid-May an hour before 
sunset, sun behind seer. Seagulls high in sunlight. Shafts of 
light. 

: Most people under the age of three. Beautiful women. Ugly 
ones. Such hippo-hided men as guess they are half-truths. Most 
Irishmen. 

Synthesis. 
Line engravings. Gothic. Daumier. Sisley. Blake. Brzes- 
ka. Alan Odle. Rossetti. Dumas pére. Balzac. Jane Austin. 
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Hugo. André Gide. Wilde. The books Osbert Sitwell will write, 
and After The Bombardment. The plays Noel Coward will write 
between forty-five and sixty. 

Poetry of Buddha, Jesus, Paul, Francis, Quaker Fathers, 
Hebrews. Keats. Alfred Lawn Tennyson, T. W. H. Crosland. 
Jean Stratton Porter. Wassermann. Proust. Smuts of South Africa. 
H. D., Marianne Moore, Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 

The cinema. Cafés. Any street. Any garden. Mornings. Sundays. 
Brown bread and Cornish butter. Soap. The cinema. Onions. Split 
greengages. Cigars. Berkshire bacon. The cinema. Miinich Lager. 
Conversation. Dry champagne. Planter’s punch. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. Bach. Antheil. Bach. Wagner. Beethoven. Beethoven. Beetho- 
ven. Bach. Bach. The cinema. Quaker meetings. 

Villas. Flats. Bungalows. Lapdogs. Diamonds. The sight of a 
moist-ended cigarette, of anyone lighting a cigarette in instead of 
above a flame, of anyone tapping off ash before it is ready to fall. 
Archness. White china and glass-ware. Satin. Plus-fours. Marcel 
waves. Trousers. Sinuosity. Aquilinity. Dogmatic eccentricity. 
North London. Burne Jones. Sound and Colour in cinema. The 
idea that every thing has an evolutionary history. 


8. Regret on behalf of literature in so far as it allows the 
conjectures of science to stand for thought and of “art”’ in so far 
as it is slick, clever, facile and self-conscious. 


9. That humanity is the irreducible minimum of life, and 
affirms it by denying the existence anywhere in “life” of anything 
corresponding to what it finds in itself. 


10. Because I only just begin to see how to begin to be fit to 


live. 


DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4. What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 
What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 
8. What is your attitude toward art today ? © 
9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 
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10. Why do you go on living ? 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


I rather like your ten questions and I am therefore proceeding 
to answer them. I must warn you, however, that I am making 
my answers truthful rather than interesting. I have a rooted 
belief that the truth is always dull ; nevertheless, I suppose it is 
what you want. 

1. I should like to do physics, to know physics, to be a phy- 
sicist. 

2. There are about a dozen human beings with whom I 
would gladly change places ; first among them I should put Ein- 
stein. 

3. I look forward to watching the development of my children. 

4, I fear most from the future that I shall become the sort of 
person whom people will find tiresome to be with. 

5. The unhappiest moment of my life was birth ; the happiest 
will probably be déath. 


6. My weakest characteristic is respect for bigwigs ; my 
strongest an impersonal intellect. I like most about myself the 


fact that many people like mé ; I dislike most the fact that I hate 
myself. 
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7. I like the sea, logic, theology, heraldry. The first two 
because they are inhuman, the last two because they are ridiculous. 
I dislike fools, tyrants, and women who speak of children as ‘little 
darlings’’. 

8. Ihave no view about art to-day. 

9. My world view is that I am a moderately reasonable being in 
a totally unreasonable scheme. 

10. I go on living because I enjoy life. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
- to be? (In case-you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn't ve change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 


es 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The-unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are. you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


40. Why do you go on living ? 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 
Photograph : Bernice Abbott 


1. I am not at all satisfied to be a writer, and, a few years ago, 
I should have liked to be a mechanician on a locomotive. At the 
moment I should like to be a jockey, to be handsome, and.to know 
how to drive an airplane. 

2. I would certainly change places with a great many people, for 
instance with the president of Mexico. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that disturbs me a little in this : at the same time, I might 
exchange the little freedom which I have acquired with great dif- 
ficulty for less freedom. 

3. I wait for happiness with impatience. 

4. I fear death very much. 

5.. The happiest moment in my life was one evening in Urbino, 
in Italy, when I thought that I was really happy. The unhappiest ; 
the one in which | realized that I am a very weak man. 

6.. My weak point is that I am very sentimental ; my strong : 
that I am not too limited. That which I like aheuts myself is my 
curiosity, that which I dislike is my sadness. 

7. The things that I like : love, children, cigarettes, airplanes, 
and horses. 
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The things I dislike : misers, cats, art-objects, and uncleaness 
moral and physical. 

8. My attitude toward the art of today is complex. I distrust 
it because it is art and I trust it because it is of today. This 
depends on the day. 

9. I believe in mystére. But I fear reason that is nothing but 
misunderstanding. 


10. I go on living because I believe in miracles. 


PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 
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5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


EDITH SITWELL 


From a portrait by Tchelietcheff 


In answer to the questions : 


1. I happen to like being a poet. Otherwise I should like to 
be a pianist, one kind of actress (but not another kind), and I am 
also horribly jealous of painters and of three living composers, 
and I would like to work in the slums. 

2. I wouldn’t change places with any other human being be- 
cause I have managed to fit myself behind my own face (no easy 
matter) and I[ really could not start again. 
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3. Falling out of fashion so that people will leave me alone to get 
on with my work. 

4, Losing control and slapping a bore.— 

5. Too many happy moments to indicate. The unhappiest mo- 
ment was when I was born. 

6. My weakest characteristic is my gentleness with fools. My 
strongest is my poetry. What I like best about myself again is 
my poetry. What I dislike most about myself is (a) my personal 
appearance, and (b) my invincible habit of telling the truth. 

7. Nature makes me laugh, people make me cry. (Does that 
mean liking or disliking ?). I worship the arts, loathe cruelty, 
am hideously bored with decadence, and cannot bear people with 
loud voices or people with dogs. 

8. My attitude towards art today cannot be answered so shortly. 

9. Oh, madame... 


10. Funerals are so expensive, and oh the reminiscences ! 


Faithfully yours, 


EDITH SITWELL 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


4. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4, What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 
What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phiase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 
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10. Why do you go on living ? 


KURT SCHWITTERS 
eS 
Photograph : Genja Jonas, Dresden 
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ABOUT ME BY MYSELF 


Questions which are important to some people are absolutely 
unimportant to others. It is of no importance to me that I am a 
painter ; it is, however, important that I have a profession, in 
which I can create and work. And I believe if I had become an 
Engineer I would have been quite satisfied with my calling, and 
if, for example, I had had to be a teacher I certainly believe that 
I would have worked for reforms in the schools, by which I would 
certainly have made myself as disliked as I am now for my paint- 
ing and poetry. Therefore Humanity should be happy that I be- 
came just an artist. 

From the future I expect really nothing, for our earth has a 
thousand centuries of development behind it, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that out-and-out idiots have conducted the affairs 
of mankind. I am also quite inclined to say in this connection 
that mankind around me, as to normal gifts, is many times as 
gifted as I am. If however in spite of this it often seems that one 
were shut up in a mad-house. . .it is my opinion that many cooks 
spoil the broth and that they will always do so in the future. If 
humanity would, once and forever, decide to place its fate in my 
hands, | would guarantee it heaven on earth. But I fear that it 
will never do this, so alas, humanity, through no fault of mine, will, 
have to remain in the befogged state in which it now finds itself. 

The happiest moment of my life was when I discovered that 
everything is really indifferent, for through that I won the freedom 
to work only as much as was necessary to satisfy my impulse to 
work. Jremark at the same time, to my regret, that hunger is one 
of my impulses ; and for this reason I often have to work more 
than my health can stand. 

The unhappiest moments of my life for me, not for others, 
are those in which I have to do something that I have absolutely 
no desire to do, and I might say that for me, not for others, in 
such cases there is nothing in the work. 

I consider it my greatest strength that I work in spite of the 
fact that many times | have no desire to work, and when it is very 
often useless, and I consider it useless because the future will 
treat it just as it treats old junk, as I treat the work of the past, 
unless it can put something better in the place of it. In every case 
and before all things I strive for results, for even if the striving is 
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of no account, nevertheless the result is important, as the one way 
of knowing exactly what one has created. 

I cannot say that I have ever liked one thing more than anoth- 
er, whether it be ideas or objects, for to me objects are only a 
means of expression and live for me in their form. 

It would be quite banal to mention that obviously I should 
rather eat a ripe apple than a sour one. And it is quite a private 
matter, for instance, that I prefer guinea-pigs to white mice, be- 
cause guinea-pigs are often quite droll to watch, while white mice 
are always stupidly turning in circles just like the whole of huma- 
nity, and the old mice are often bald just like men in the prime of 
life. ThenI like salamanders very much, they have a noble repose, 
they do not spin about in circles, but lie in the damp, eat angle- 
worms, above all things they shed their skins more often than men. 

The art of today is a remarkable affair. In so far as it is art, 
it differs in nothing from the art of the past. In so far as it is not 
art, it differs just as little from the bunk of the past. Art is above 
all only formation, creation. Therefore it does differ from the 
growth of a plant or of a crystal, from the life of a star or the cons- 
truction of a machine. Raoul Hausmann once very rightly said, 
“‘first art and then piano-playing.”’’ It is not to be inferred that 
all that is called piano-playing is art. And so we have, for example, 
in abstract painting today, in my opinion, the highest development 
that painting has had in the course of a thousand years, while the 
music of our day lags far behind that of Beethoven and Bach. 

Of my world-view I have already spoken. I seem to myself 
to be a completely thinking man who, with other more o1 Jess think- 
ing men, and a multitude of absolutely idiotic individuals, is 
shut up in a sort of insane asylum, in which one passes the time 
reading classic poetry. If any one asks me why I go on living in 
this mad-house, I can give him the same answer as to the question 
why I have visited that museum where “the lemon trees bloom” : 
in order to observe and to register. Ecco. 

I could here once more write ecco, but enough and why should 


one give oneself unnecessary labour. 
KURT SCHWITTERS 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
. What do you fear most from the future ? 
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5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ?. Your strongest ?. What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 
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. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


cd 


What is your attitude toward art today ? 


wo 


. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


JOSEPH STELLA 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS PUT BY THE LITTLE REVIEW 


1. Iam thoroughly satisfied to be a painter. I never repent 
to be one. I love, of equal love, all the other ARTS—and I may 
dip, now and then, into LITERATURE, but PAINTING remains 
my chief concern : PAINTING IS MY CONGENITAL DESEASE. 

2. I would not like to change place with any other human being, 
because impossible—and even possible, I would not move, for I 
agree with Baudelaire that all our misfortunes happen because we 
want to change place. Gladly I accept and enjoy fully my own 
identity, and gladly I place it in the center of UNIVERSE, to grat- 
ify the wishes of my friends and enemies alike. Marvelous iden- 
tity ! Not quite clear to me, rather, a perpetual mystery. But 
trying to discover myself and realize all the possibilities that pos- 
sibly I can bring to light, is my very grateful spiritual sport. 

3. I look forward to the full realization of all my desires in Art 
—to find my Rose of Bakawali—to attain Serenity : Life, trans- 
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figured by Art, descending into the glow of sunset with the calm 
rhythm of a rainbow. 

4. To become weak and dependent. I would like to fall in the 
plenitude of Strength, iike an oak struck by lightning. 

5. The moment that I have felt that, at last, I could proceed 
alone, really independent, without any support, spiritually and 
financially speaking. I do not care to remember, and to relate, 
any unhappy moment : memory of pain is pain itself, and pain is 
a pest to be avoided at any cost. 

6. The belief, still firm, never shaken, in the Blithe Myths that 
rose-colored our youth to provoke the march of our life ; TRUE 
LOVE—TRUE FRIENDSHIP—REAL HUMAN GOODNESS, I 
consider my strongest characteristic the bull-dog tenacity of mine 
in clinging to what my desire leaps upon, never relinquishing its 
bite to the bleeding possession of it. 

The most I like about myself is that ever growing indifference of 
mine for the opinions of the others. What I dislike the most is 
that quick following, because taken unaware to exercise any control, 
of those blind impulses which lead fatally to bitter disappointment. 

7. I like everything which can procure the greatest enjoyment 

to all my five senses, not one excluded. Our senses are the only 
sure means that we have got with which to apprehend the treasures 
of Life. Joy, as vital as the Sun, unseals the golden massive plas- 
ticity of Life for the solid base of Art. Only through Blue Sere-. 
nity can Art weave the airy luminous sonority of its music. 
I abhor anything that humanity—for the sake of its salvation 
—-has invented and is using with the lamentable result of fostering 
unhappiness. Like Diogenes, I may ask one simple thing : to be 
left free to face the Sun, for the sipping of life, without the mas- 
sive support of any Alexander the Great to obstruct light. To be 
broken then, all those ties of sacred lies that crucify us as ridicul- 
ous Lachohoonts. 

8. My attitude toward Art to-day is for independance :—inde- 
pendance of schools, of great names, past and present alike, used 
as stumbling blocks to hinder personal endeavour ; of any chaper- 
oning and patronizing by the self-appointed guides and judges 
—recruited among the most boisterous failures—squeaking at the 
entrance of Art ;—and above all, of the missionary work, of all 
the useless advices lavished by our dear friends acting as uncalled- 
for sponsors. 
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Art escapes any definition : theories are only appropriate to the 
vient de paraitre advertising artistic trash. 

A masterpiece cannot be a final word, even for a generation : 
it is only a phrase of the continuous speach running through the 
centuries. Innumerable are the roads leading to Art—but great 
is the joy of venturing through virgin soils. 

9. St. John says that men prefer obscurity to light. Truth is a 
jewel to enjoy in secrecy. Compromising with our dear brothers 
is compelled by our vital necessity to secure and preserve peace. 
10. I abandon myself to the flow of Life, without asking any quo 
vadis : Life is the only tangible good thing that we have got after 
all. The future will take care of itself : experience proves that 
events destined to us cannot be checked by our will. - 

After spending a beautiful day, sleep comes easy. Let us hope 
then that our worship for Beauty makes our Life decline gently, 
close up qu‘etly, like those water-lilies folding silently their splend- 
ors at twilight, at the waning mumblings of leaves and birds falling 


to sleep. AMEN. 
JOSEPH STELLA 


b) Myself. 
Because my ego would forbid such a 


c) A conscious, developed human being. 
a) Function fully in the physical, emotional 
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5. Finding what I wanted in love. Believing I had lost it. 

6. Weakest characteristics : Stupidity, indifference, lack of 
imagination, immaturity, tolerance. Strongest characteristics, 
courage, will-power, fidelity, respect for order, selfishness (unmat- 
erial), intolerance, tenacity, sensibility. Like most about myself 
my strong characteristics and perfect health. Dislike most my 
weakest characteristics, my physical details and my handwriting. 

7. I like new ideas, love, science, travelling, work, the sun, a 
few human beings, a very few examples of the arts, perfume, wine, 
airplanes, Spanish dancing, France, the Orient, the tropics, chess, 
cigarettes, kittens, the sea, illusions, Christmas trees, chic women, 
money, monocles, excitement, privacy, good manners, volcanos, 
deserts. I dislike the stupidity and vileness of all human relations, 
educational systems, pomposity, stories (dirty or clean), vagueness, 
what passes for art, clichés, injustice, reality (except laboratory 
data), not knowing anything, unattractive people, provincial life, 
masculinity, the cold, actors, and singers, reproaches, the theatre, 
novels, restraints, old age, banal conversation, games, mountains, 
poverty and cigars. 

8. It’s pleasant but unimportant. 

9. Which one ? 

10. I have enjoyed it at times. I may again. 


SOLITA SOLANO 


I learnt the other day from Richard Aldington that you are 
getting out the last number of THE LITTLE REVIEW. What 
apity! This will be a great loss to the animation of letters. I am 
hoping this is not true and that some means will be found of keep- 
ing the magazine alive. Accept my best wishes, and regrets. 


PIERRE LOVING 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being ? 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4. What do you, fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 

6. What do you consider your wea‘est charac- 
teristics 2? Your strongest? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 

7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, ete Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 

9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable sche ne ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


MARK TURBYFILL 


During the past four or five years I have had direct and _indi- 
rect contact with the bodies, emotions, and minds through which 
these questions were formulated. I think about these bodies, the 
people composing this group, and how they ask themselves these 
questions, and I recollect myself among them, and were I not warn- 
ed I should smile at ourselves with idiotic compassion. Instead 
of smiling, or again asking myself the questions, I address them to 
the mechanical toy which shakes here in the room without humor 
or grief over a scratchy record upon the phonograph. 

Shaken One, what should you most like to do, to know, to be ? 

(Realizing that one mask speaks as truly as another, I answer 
for it. 

hen like most of all to be freed from the jolt and the noise 
of this stale, recorded music. 

To know what wound up the springs which set me going. 

Squirming One, what should you like most to be ? 

To be that unknown thing you call “conscious’’; possessor 
of a technique for self-control. 

But when I make no effort to think of you, O Conscious Ones, 
I derive pleasure from this hypnotic vibration. My happiest mo- 
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ments are those spent sliding through well-known grooves. The 
unhappiest the shocks suffered from a bad orchestration. 

Why wouldn’t you change places with another puppet, Punch ? 

I see no probability of approaching your mighty consciousness 
if I change places merely to be shaken by rhythms equally stereo- 
typed. Besides, I feel rather comfortable with these pins and 
screws. 

What do you look forward to, Dolly ? 

What does a dancing doll look forward to ? Ask me another ! 

Well then, Idiot, what do you fear most from the future ? 

After being jolted through the “future” of a record and back 
again to the beginning, why fear anything in the “end ?” 

Jazz-ridden Toy, what do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you like most about your- 
self ? Dislike most ? 

Master, a loose screw rattles in my mechanism, and seems to 
give me the capacity for considering all things equal. My weakest 
characteristics appear full of delicate strength. My strongest 
are but weaknesses with which you have a way all your own. I 
cherish my miserable honesty ; I dislike the pain it gives me. 

Dear Pupil, what things do you really like ? Dislike ? 

I really like all things which contribute to my smooth perfor- 
mance. I dislike harsh noises, and all things in general which dis- 
turb the repetitions of formulas designed to inaugurate your blessed 
state. 

Hopeful One, what is your attitude toward art today ? 

Rattling upon this phonograph I hold the attitude that art 
is the same today, yesterday, and forever. 

What is your world view, Phonograph Duster ? 

Life is just one damned grind after another. 

Worse than dead Idiot, why do you go on living ? 

(The machine runs down.) 

This puppet’s fate is fixed : it has to remain silent until someone 
winds up the motor, or go on jazzing until somebody changes the 
record. 


MARK TURBYFILL 
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ALLAN TANNER 


Your questionnaire, touching upon past, present and future ; 
upon dissatisfaction, aspiration and impatient longing ; upon time 
space, rhythm, energy, destiny ; and will, character and personality, 
is dreadfully immense and austere. 


It is difficult to be austere. It is not exactly human to be too 
austere, but then we are something more than human and there 
is an obligation to try........... i ae 


Answering these questions is like trying to transform the 
Bible into telegraphy. 
I shall try to be austere. 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, to he ? 
I should like to be a wise man, possessing miraculous will- 
power and tranquillity. 
2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any other human 
being ? 
Ah ! because I am myself and intensely under my influence. 
3. What do you look forward to ? 
The vision of the element of constant change, constant renew- 
al and constant acquisition. 
4. What do you fear most from the future ? 
At present, the crumbling of new apartment buildings in Pa- 
ris. (Am thinking of moving into one myself.) 
5. What has been the happiest moment of your life ? The 
unhappiest ? (if you care to tell.) 
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Now really! Souvenirs are registered by kodacks. Seriously, 
I have never found any scientific instrument capable of weighing, 
valuating or isolating those two most contagious and continuous 
maladies. 


6. What do you consider your weakest characteristics ? Your 
strongest ? What do you like most about yourself ? Dislike 
most ? 

My word! What search warrants, what soul-detectives these 
questions are! Now listen Pal! One simply must try to be clever- 
er than oneself. If one succeeds then one is relatively indepen- 
dent, therefore possessing a ‘“‘strong characteristic’. If one fails 
one is relatively dependent and the possessor of a ‘weak charac- 
teristic”. Get me Pal ? 

“Dislike most about myself”? Occasional stupidity, I imag- 
ine. 

“Like most”? Ah! _ Distinctiveness, texture, quality, etc, 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc.) 
What else is there ? Of course I like them, aren’t you funny ? 
(Not mad about people, in particular, however). 


8. What is your attitude toward Art today ? 


I don’t approve of attitudes. They lack movement. Much 
prefer the gauche activity of YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT. 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a reasonable being in a 
reasonable scheme ?) 
As reasonable as our reason is reasonable. 


10. Why do you go on living ? 
Do trees contemplate suicide ? 


AMEN. 


With grief before the mortal remains of THE LITTLE RE- 
VIEW, but with faithful admiration and remembrance of its 
past, and future beauty. 


ALLAN TANNER 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be ? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. hy: Mroslds a oe places with any 

3. What do you look forward to ? 

4, What do you fear most from the future ? 

5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ? What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 

8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


1. Id like to be able to give up the practice of medicine and 
write all day and all night. 

2. Because I don’t think any other sees the necessities of the 
moment as clearly as do I. 

3. Companionship with those I love. 

4. That it will keep me tied—and that I shall grow old before 
I shall have finished with writing. 

5. Ido not care to tell. 

6. My weakest : my human sympathies. My strongest : my 
sight. I like most my ability to be drunk with a sudden realiza- 
tion of value in things others never notice. I dislike my dogged 
patience. 

7. I like flowers, plants, trees and would have a private hot- 
house for my amusement if I could afford it. I like nearly all 
children especially when they are in misfortune. I like women as 
contrasted with men. I dislike almost everybody between the 
ages of eleven and fifty eight. I like old-people. I detest the 
triumphant stupidity of American critics. I like Ezra Pound. I 
like oranges. 
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8.. Art is the thing of greatest importance in the world today. 
9. My life is devoted to a belief that I am a reasonable being 
in a possibly reasonable scheme. 
10. Because I have an enjoyable body for my pleasure. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. What should you most like to do, to know, 
to be? (In case you are not satisfied). 


2. Why wouldn’t you change places with any 
other human being 


3. What do you look forward to ? 
4, What do you fear most from the future ? 


5. What has been the happiest moment of your 
life? The unhappiest ? (if you care to tell). 


6. What do you consider your weakest charac- 
teristics ? Your strongest ?_ What do you 
like most about yourself ? Dislike most ? 


7. What things do you really like ? Dislike ? 
(Nature, people, ideas, objects, etc. Answer 
in a phrase or a page, as you will). 


8. What is your attitude toward art today ? 


9. What is your world view ? (Are you a 
reasonable being in a reasonable scheme ?) 


10. Why do you go on living ? 


OSSIP ZADKINE 


At work on wall decoration 


1. I want to do sculpture, to know sculpture, to be a sculptor. 
These three desires exclude any trace of dissatisfaction. 

2. And of course I shall never change places with any other hu- 
man being. 

3. I want to be a good workman. 

4. That the future humanity would not see such a simple thing : 
to be a nice and real artisan. 

5. Whan, disgusted with clay, I started my first stone. 
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6. Difficult to answer, but look at all my work and you will 
see which expresses my weakest and which my strongest charac- 
teristics. I shall be as late as possible to sign my death sentence, 
or kiss myself in front of the obelisque. 

7. I do not dislike anything. I really like every scrap, the 
tiniest, as the largest of existence. Everything is good, is right. 

8. No attitude. I do my job. And I want to do it well. 
Time will do the rest. We have no time to spare. 


9. Here, Miss Jane Heap, please answer for me, you will oblige 
me so much. 


10. Do you laugh at me ? 
O. ZADKINE 


Well, Jane, here’s a set of answers 
by the office boy. Tomorrow I could 
give you another. The answers don’t 
sound reasonable, well, see answer 
number 9. 


I grow old, I grow old, 

Shall I wear the bottoms of my 
trousers rolled * 

Shall I dare to eat a peach ? 


~ 


1. Everything. Everything. Eve- 
rything. 

2. It’s impossible to conceive of 
anyone’s interesting me as much as 
myself. 

3. Knowledge of myself. 

4. Myself and its deterioration. 
5. There has been none. There has 
been none. 

6. My strongest. My weakest. Its 
mechanical precision. The domina- 
tion of said mechanicality. 


CAESAR ZWASKA 
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7. All things. All “things”. 

8. Today my attitude toward art is a hope. My attitude to- 
ward the “art of today” is one of interest in its discontent. 

9. Parading a substitute “reason” while reason lies dormant, 
shirking its obligation to a reasonable scheme. 
10. Because I hope to have something to say about myself living. 


CAESAR ZWASKA 


LETTERS 


I am distressed by your letter. I have been pallbearer at 
the funeral of several periodicals and have, like the speaker in Tom 
Moore’s famous poem, become used to the expectation that any- 
thing in which I am interested should die. But although I have 
not had the honour to contribute to The Little Review for some 
years, it is very hard to have such a landmark disappear. In fact 
it makes me feel that I am approaching old age. I have, I believe, 
a complete file of The Little Review of the days in which Pound was 
foreign editor and both he and Lewis and I were occasional contri- 
butors, and the serial parts of ‘‘Ulysses”’ were eagerly awaited. In 
those days The Little Review was the only periodical in America 
which would accept my work, and indeed the only periodical there 
in which I[ cared to appear. 

If it is certain the The Little Review is no longer to be controlled 
by Margaret Anderson and yourself, may I express the hope that 
it may disappear altogether ? The Little Review did stand for 
so much that was important that I should not like to see the same 
title used for other purposes. 


With all best wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


T. S. ELIOT 
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FORD MADOX FORD 


Your letter with its enclosure puts me in a disagreable posi- 
tion. I can’t—now could I ?—reply seriatim to your rubric. The 
few shreds of dignity that remain to a writer who has for so long 
rolled his hump around the world must obviously preclude that. 
And gratitude calls for repayment more in kind. What you ought 
to expect—and in huge measure to get—from us who for so many 
years supported, when we weren’t supported by, your enterprise 
—what you ought to expect and get is not revelations as to our 
unworthy selves but expositions to the world of what you did. 
And what you did was for years to supply something that was the 
only thing of its kind in the world. In a world where nothing good 
is sure of a place anywhere—certain, dead sure !—you supplied a 
certain, dead sure, place for really good, unusual writing. And 
almost more valuable was the moral support that your mere exist- 
ence in the world afforded to us. 
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It is not, that is to say, at every moment of the day that one 
is urged to write with great originality, but that which is the most 
depressing thought in the world—that which is the final condemna- 
tion of humanity, the béte humaine, Anglo-Saxondom, the indus- 
trial system, the Nordic races—is the thought that if one ever did 
write anything original or limpid or beautiful in form, or new— 
there would be in the immense world no single place in which that 
piece of writing could appear. Think of our immense cosmogon- 
ies, ninety odd millions of you parading under Old Glory and two 
hundred fifty millions of us under the banner of Empire—and all 
those three to four hundred millions incapable of putting up the 
few hundred dollars a year that are needed to form a place for the 
printing and publishing of merely elementarily good stuff. As 
far as I am myself concerned there is not one periodical in the Brit- 
ish Empire that would publish my writings or still more that I 
would care to see publishing my writings—and it is only very, 
very lately that that has not been the case in your own vast agglom- 
eration of states. You will say that that is a good thing seeing 
the nature of my effusions. But that does not take away from 
the fact that for years and years whilst one was putting on one’s 
collar in the morning one felt more composedly ready to face the 
uncomfortable happenings in the day merely because at the back 
of one’s mind one had the thought that you existed. It was in 
effect the difference between the feeling of having capital in the 
bank that one might use—and having none. None at all. I mean 
that one had the feeling that, thanks to you, if one did hit on some- 
thing real to write one might afford oneself that luxury that is for 
the writer at once the Rolls Royce and the month on the board- 
walks of Atlantic City—the luxury of finding publication for un- 
profitable work. 

I don’t know if, whilst in the ugly belly of the enterprise of 
showing the LITTLE REVIEW along the idea that that was what 
you were doing for the hearts of your confréres in the world of 
letters ever occurred to you. If it did, then when it did, that, I 
will wager, must have been the happiest moment of your lives. 
And the more to rivet in your consciousness that assurance I will 
present you with at least one personal confidence. You are im- 
moral young women in that you attempt to extract from your 
contemporaries confessions as to past blisses.. For either your 
contemporaries will present you with some pompous insincerities 
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—in which case you will have caused them to lie ; or you will have 
incited them to kiss and tell, which is not done in the best circles. 
So, in order to save you from that millstone round the neck and 
that deep sea which are the province of such agents provocateurs 
of Satan as corrupt us little ones I will not profess to tell you what 
was the happiest sensation, of my battered but composed existence. 
But I will tell you of two of the happiest that come back to me. 
One was the when, during heaviest days of the war, in France, our 
Ezra sent to me, cut off by ages and miles from all remembrance of 
ever having written anything and from all seeming possibility of 
ever again writing anything—when, then, our Ezra sent me in 
France, the copies of THE LITTLE REVIEW in which you were 
serialising something of mine. One had seemed, for those aspects 
of life, to be for so long dead that watching one’s progress through 
your polychromatically enclosed and speckled pages afforded one 
some of the pleasure and curiosity of gazing down on one’s pos- 
thumous literary self. Oh yes, pleasure ! For it was as if one 
discovered that after three years of death one’s work had for so 
long survived. 

The second great pleasure you gave myself dates also from 
those years. It occurred when someone on a Scottish castle-lawn 
read aloud, on the 3d August 1914—-which was a few hours before 
the Germans crossed the Belgian frontier near a place called Gem- 
menich—someone on that lawn read aloud to the assembled guess 
the Joyce that you were the serialising*. That was the last real 
pleasure that I was to know for many years. 

Now you say you are dying. Don’t believe it ! 

Yours ever so applausively 


FORD MADOX FORD 


Charming of you, Mr. Ford but, if we may be forgiven for coming down to facts, 
the first installment of ‘* Ulysses” was published in the Little Review in March 1918. 
You probably were happy because you foresaw that we would publish just such a book 
if Mr. Joyce ever wrote such a book. 


LIVING OR DEAD 


You say that I wrote a letter about ,,Art” in the first issue 
of the “Little Review”. Did I then answer all of these questions 
you now ask me ? They are too searching for me now. 
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I thought I wanted fame. I have had some of that and want 
no more of it. 

I want not to be professional, smart, intellectual, stupid. 

I fear most that ] will achieve nothing. 

The days will slip away. I will keep on having little moments 
of self-satisfaction. 

I would like to bury myself deep in life again stay there. 

Art is too feminine. That must be why men pursue Art. 

It becomes more and more a vague word to me. 

All the thrills I have got have come from love—of women, men, 
certain days, events, places, moods, work sometimes. 

Work accomplished is like a woman no longer sweet. 

A book written, mulled over by the critics—what is that toaman? 

I went to see an old love, half forgotten. She was still sweet 
and alive. The experience was worth more to me than all the 
fame I have got from books—worth more to me than all my books. 

Why would I rather be myself than another ? I am a little 
used to myself. 1 am growing a little tolerant. Let it go. 

This body is perhaps as good as another. If I were to grow 
young again there would be too much absurdity to be got through. 

I shall never have the wisdom of an old woman, although I 
think I grow to look more and more like an old woman. People 
tell me so. 

Sometimes they tell me so lovingly. I do get little ae of 
tenderness in voices, in hands, in eyes. 

Someone I once knew well and loved, like this one a has 
written me from The Little Review, writes me a letter and says : 

““You never belonged to the intellectuals. You are better 
where you are old woman man. 

Well, that is all right. I get a thrust from that. 

Of course I write. It is often no more than making marks on 
a wall you have to face. The marks grow ugly and confused and 
then, sometimes, seem to have a kind of meaning. 

I would hate to read now what I wrote in the first number of 
The Little Review. At least I do not have to do that. 

And this, you say, is the last thing I shall ever write for it. 

Farewell, then. I do manage to have a pretty good time 


out of the show. 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
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A TENTATIVE STATEMENT 


The difficulty with the secular “academy” is that while it 
tends to increase erudition, it detaches it from place. There- 
fore, instinctively, artists with sense fly from it, to their cost, but 
by necessity to save themselves. It fails to connect knowledge 
with a source. The priests know better than that, except that 
they, too, are mistaken. “God is the source.” Certainly, save 
that God cannot himself be defined but in characters of the place 
—if they would only learn from the heathen. It’s all that we find 
in sculptures : Byzantium, Spain, Tuscany ; their excellence is the 
essence of a place. 

Paraphrasing the young Jefferson : All literatures are created 
free and equal—each in its place. The later difference are modi- 
fications of the original character by erudition which increases the 
surface, involuting it, twisting, fanning it out, caving it in but never 
changing the unique plasm, never superceding the original charac- 
ter and vigor or the lack of it. 

It is true, I believe, that no great literature has ‘come from 
an insignificant place but has been stamped always with the local 
power that has generated it. 

The same thing that explains the motions of the nations 
explains the changes within the body of the poem. This it is which 
relates literature to life and gives the poem its significance and 
commonly unsuspected character. This it is which creates the 
new, by necessity, and frees it from thraldom to “beauty” which 
is a kind of death and an origin of philosophic despair. 

By place I mean a place like New York. My conception is 
that each place has its art, its philosophy, its ideas, and general 
effects which may be detached from it for use elsewhere under cer- 
tain conditions, provided these conditions be observed ; but that 
they remain in character essentially of the place nevertheless. 
(Thus T. S. Eliot’s work will be English, relating to a definite En- 
glish classicism, so to be understood and its exact effects noted, 
to be kept within bounds, since the more able their exposition the 
more dangerous they become to a culture to which they are per- 
haps antagonistic, such as American poetry since Whitman). 

In fact, I think it will soon be proven that there are no general 
and generally applicable abstract ideas universally true ; that this 
is a philosophic and artistic falsehood, everything of value belong- 
ing to some place and retaining always its value of that place. 
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This is contrary to the present trend of thought and will reverse 
that trend when accepted. It will be found that that idea which 
is taken up out of any local series for use where it has not been 
locally developed never fits exactly into the new location but is 
always wrong, to some extent. Not until the locality has elabo- 
rated its own member for that place—if it be so able—will a cor- 
rect adjustement take place. 

El Greco was Spanish 17 ?? as Picasso French, 1913 and Eliot 
is English 1928, tapped into that energy. Fanning up, from an 
apical source contact, into the inverted cone of waning energy you 
tend to fly off at last into nonentity, general deracinate conclu- 
sions—to the wave structure of the electron and that matter is..... 
with equivalent dicta relative to the poetical line. 

Without a place, erudition, scholarship, present an unsolvable 
problem that has been a torment to me my life long, with correla- 
tive associations and relationships which I have resented and resisted. 
For if the place given be new so that it must compete with advanced 
culture in its rivals, its character itself will often be threatened. 

I watched Ezra Pound go through college. I was in the Medi- 
cal School without academic degree, studying physics, chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology, pathology. I watched Ezra—by direct 
effect—suffering the thrusts of his professors. That was the diffe- 
rence between us. I didn’t mind not getting all that benefit 
though I would have liked to have had it but without so much 
emphasis. I was differently placed. Something made all that 
unimportant to me. I was placed differently yet I was as absorbed 
in poetry and the problems of verse as he. (When he went to call 
on the S. girls they were bored to death and left him sitting upstairs 
while they went down to supper. At which he promptly left, 
much to their chagrin on returning later.) (One of the E. girls 
did me a similar trick. Bored at my call, she suggested a walk in 
Fairmont Park, to be out in the air, anyway, I suppose. I rather 
liked her, tried to take her arm at the descent of a slippery em- 
bankment. “Don’t touch me !” she cried furiously. I suppose I 
smiled sheepishly. Christ ! what kids go though! She hated me, 
I think, because I was broke, always, and acted that way. What 
afool! Got ona Chestnut Street trolley one Sunday in front of the 
Unitarian Church at an invitation to go home with all three sisters 
to dinner, much appreciated, and found that I didn’t have a nic- 
hel on me. Had to submit to having my fare paid for me. Jesus ! 
Wonder where they are now). 
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My interests were the same us Pound’s but I was slower, 
differently related at the source. Yet he was and is my intimate 
and friend with whom jealousy is impossible. I say this to point, 
place, which was my quarry from the beginning, quieting me and 
giving me security, an essential difference uniting we two friends, 
making it possible for us to unite. 

As Morley Callaghan said : Do you read The Criterion ? No, 
I answered. Well, I do, he replied, or did for a year. But after 
four years having their scholasticism ground into me in the college 
(Toronto) it seemed awfully out of date. 

I have always been troubled by a lack of knowledge which 
others seemed so easily to be getting—or if not easily getting, at 
least thoughtlessly swallowing. There was something revolting 
in this to me. Admiring knowledge yet never wanting to emulate 
these studious men, I have not known what to do about it. I 
would have welcomed help, but look and read as I would I met few 
who had any sense about this, to speak of knowledge in any way 
but glowing general terms as if it were something far off to be climb- 
ed to. McAlmon has been one of those few. 

I have not been able until now to resolve my embarassment 
of not knowing and yet wanting to know and have stood often 
agape before the effect of some general spray of information, hat- 
ing myself for an idiot. Yet, would not give up something more 
valuable, to be fed. There I have been. Knowledge would not 
bend to me. Now it will bend or its neck be broken. 

There has not been a clear thought in my head often for months 
at a time save by moments. My life flies past the marker, up and 
down too far both ways, but in passing I have attained the end mo- 
mentarily. With learning, in my own place, I should have succeeded 
better. That’s why I am impressed and sorry that Eliot, who is a 
splendid poet, has gone British. It may mean nothing but con- 
veniencetohim. Tomeitisa serious and damaging loss. lamsorry, 
damned sorry. Something has been taken away that I wanted to 
use and I’m not to be let to use it. Or maybe—later. And it 
weakens him, it damages him, it is somewhat shameful in my eyes. 

The thing is that you cannot get erudition except at a cost. 
Either it will be slow, laborius, the laboring with a place, or you 
will be driven out like Ezra Pound and invent a whole world of 
persons for the Cantos, or you will quietly walk into a ripe world 
of England like Eliot. I wish to say this quite coldly. Eliot and 
Pound both had a mass of adjustments built up which had no touch 
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with America. What were they todo? Why, astheydid. Their 
excellence is their excellence. They can do what they are trained 
and suited to. But not without paying well for that. Neither 
one of them, I think, believes that he is paying or knows the cost. 
Pound, with his “artificial pearl’’ is fastening his simulacrum of 
his source on the page. But Eliot has philosophically, I think, 
renounced America much more fully. He has completely gone 
over toapast. He believes he has stepped up into culture. But I 
insist he has stepped down from power. I believe he is not only 
poetically but philosophically mistaken. 

It has been to place myself as the offshoot of an unerudite loca- 
lity that my major struggle has taken form. What I have want- 
ed to do has been to place my beginnings, now to discover that it 
is in “place” itself that I get my chief relief that allows me to stand 
up and use what is about me. Contact (which name I did not 
invent though I accepted it with enthusiasm)—contact is at the 
bottom of the conal source from which erudition branches. 

Literature, poetry, call it what you please, is not a classroom 
bout or a library sedimentation. Nor is it excitement or adven- 
ture. It is not running off in a ship and telling about it after. 
But it is an active battle to stay alive—as you are able, in what- 
ever place one be in, or care to be in, or succeed in being in. 

Poems at their source are the effects of that battle, not learned 
in school but written in the stress of wanting to live—and doing 
it. But there is no use for McAlmon to say continually, as he 
does, that literature is not so important, or only occasionally so. 
Nothing is of importance apart from the distinction shed on it by 
enterprise, intelligence, courage and ability. Literature is impor- 
tant if it be important. Pound made it so in his own case, it is 
his chief unliterary merit. 

With me it has been slow. First to realize that there was a 
time when it was a pure rhythm, in the mind, tapping the feet in 
walking, touching this and that, beating with a stick, a weariness 
with the twostep and waltz, a desire to maim trite songs. Then, 
there, but unclarified, but there, the thing desired—but confused. 

The only universal is the local as savages, artists and—to 
a lesser extent—peasants know. 

I intend a construction, something at least wrong, from the 
senseless world of modern American writing. 


WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 
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AMERICAN MENAGERIE 


This account of human apes, pigs, mocking-birds, butterflies 
mechanically surviving in December, donkeys, wolves, rabbits, 
peacocks, mice, and weasels will not be literary but direct and 
stripped. It will deal for the most part with those concentrated, 
arbitrary, realistic visions known as FACTS. 

My first literary acceptance came from Poetry : A Magazine 
Of Verse, but my first unveiled, human support slipped from The 
Little Review, which printed me two ort hree months after my Poet- 
ry bow. Miss Harriet Monroe’s reception was lukewarm, patron- 
izing, and discreetly qualified, in clear contrast to Margaret An- 
derson’s spontaneous, unassuming, whole-hearted welcome. For 
eight years I had been sending verse to American museums, ham- 
mocks, and cuspidors (periodicals), and had received an unbroken 
flow of rejection-slips, some six hundred in all. The only person- 
al note in this outpouring was a letter from the business-manager 
of The Smart Set, then edited by Mr. H. L. Mencken, that bluster- 
ing, opportunistic, one-colored Prince of Fence-Straddlers. Mr. 
Mencken’s underling sought to demolish an obscure writer with 
his picayune sarcasm and informed me that, if rejection-slips were 
cigar-coupons, I would be the proud owner of many handsome 
articles. I told him that his magazine’s rejections, in their rela- 
tion to literary merit, were indeed as irrelevant as the coupons 
which he mentioned. 

During the two years following my Little Review publication, 
The New Republic and The Century each accepted two poems of 
mine, two out of forty-odd sent to each magazine. This restrict- 
ed condescension prevented me from imagining that my work had 
deteriorated. Miss Monroe continued to print very occasional 
groups of my poems but ignored them in her prize-contests, with- 
holding from them even the moderate distinction of an “honorable 
mention” in connection with three of these Annual Farces. The 
‘‘honorable mention” list attached to these parties included from 
fifteen to twenty poets during each year—an aggregation of gen- 
iuses intent upon crowding out my humbler work. 

Miss Monroe inaugurated a series of weekly poetry-recitals at 
the Chicago Little Theatre, then conducted by Maurice Browne, 
and excluded me from a long list of Chicago poets, which included 
versifiers as important and distinct as Scharmel Iris, Frances Shaw, 
and Florence Kiper Frank. These snubbings would not have irri- 
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tated me if they had not been accompanied by protestations of 
admiration and good-will. I discovered at this point that literary 
arbiters attack and ignore a renegade with one hand while per- 
tending to welcome him with the other. 

Just before my first visit to New York I dislocated my collar- 
bone in a fall and then travelled to New York, with one arm and 
shoulder tightly bandaged and strapped. In spite of my conditivun, 
I had become so weary of the deceits and veiled animosities besieg- 
ing me in Chicago that I could not delay my departure. During 
my New York visit I stayed for a time at the home of the poet- 
doctor, William Carlos Williams, in Rutherford, New Jersey. Mr. 
Williams afterwards circulated the story that I had faked the injury 
to procure ministrations and attentions from himself and_ his 
friends—a tale which he subsequently printed in the preface to his 
book of prose-verse, “‘Kora In Hell, and Improvizations.” In 
this preface he also delicately advertised my poverty and the fort- 
night of shelter which he had given me. I had told him of an 
interne in Chicago, whom I knew, and I had also given him a rather 
melodramatic version of the accident because I was too ashamed 
to confess that I had been thrown in a wrestling-match with an 
undersized cousin. On the basis of this flimsy indication he was 
quite willing to concoct and spread a false, sneering story—my 
first New York introduction to that ‘“‘round-laughtered largeness 
of spirit’? which certain American writers and critics have accused 
me of lacking. 

In New York I became connected with Alfred Kreymborg 
and his Others group of poets, in the role of contributor and asso- 
ciate-editor of the Others magazine. During the last months of 
this magazine’s life the editors joined with Mr. Mitchell Dawson of 
Chicago and arranged a series of poetry-readings, which were held 
in a Chicago studio. All of the editors, with the exception of my- 
self, recited in Chicago on successive weeks—Kreymborg, Williams, 
and Lola Ridge. In spite of my supposedly close connection with 
these people they gave me no information regarding their project 
and my first knowledge of it came through reading a newspaper 
announcement. I wrote Kreymborg a letter and the air became 
thick with expostulations, side-steppings. Each person assured 
me that he had demanded my participation but had been opposed 
by the others. Other explanations followed—I was erratic and 
they feared that I might not appear on the night of the recital ; 


my verse was too unpopular to attract an audience of any size ; 
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my methods of reciting were not sufficiently clear, incisive. Dis- 
gusted at these antics with which human beings strive to hide 
their cowardly ill-will, their tu’ penny begrudging, I withdrew 
from the Others group. 

Among the few people who really aided me during my first 
few years in New York, Mr. James Oppenheim gets the wreath of 
daisies. During the brief tenure of his magazine, The Seven Arts 
—an actually broad, resourceful shelter which could not survive 
in America—he accepted several poems, two one-act poetic plays, 
and a prose article of mine, with liberal payments, and though in 
after-years he withdrew his support when my work became too 
cerebral and ironical for his Whitmanesque taste, I will always 
remember his encouragement. At that time, The Century was 
edited by a rotund, erudite gentleman named Mr. T. R. Smith, 
who returned my verse with a monotonous regularity and those 
silly, suave, meaningless words for which magazine-editors are 
noted. One morning, hungry and desperate, I wrote a fifteen- 
line “‘poem” patterned on the order of the sentimental, remini- 
scent verse appearing in his magazine and dashed off the mess in 
ten minutes at the typewriter. Mr. Smith immediately accepted 
the poem, of course, and sent me a note of sizzling appreciation. 
I wrote back and told him that the poem was atrocious and that 
my empty stomach alone had tempted me to give him the kind of 
sugar-dung which I knew he would instantly take. To my aston- 
ishment, his reply was one of delectable candor. He confessed 
that he had disliked the poem and had accepted it only because 
his colleagues had recommended it as suitable to the tastes of the 
old maids of both sexes—Mr. Smith’s own phrase !—who read 
The Century. In all of my experience with editors I have 
yet to meet with a similar phenomenon. Mr. Smith is now a 
member of the firm which publishes my novels and books of verse, 
and only recently we sat in his office and laughed over the past 
episode. 

Another editor, more in harmony with his American tribe, 
was Mr. Francis Hackett of The New Republic. His habit was to 
retain my verse for five or six months, ignore polite letters of in- 
quiry, and then return the work with a note of urbane interest. 
Once every year he would take one poem, a procedure as fixed and 
curtailed as a virgin’s fright. Finally, I wrote him a quiet note 
and asked for an exact statement of his position toward my work. 
He returned a “criticism” in which he dilated on the misspelling 
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of two words—typographical errors in a long poem—,censured a 
smudge in the corner of the manuscript, and assailed the precise 
use of two or three adjectives which he called artificial. Amused, 
I answered by thanking him for the profundity and thoroughness 
of his analysis, whereupon he became openly wrathful and replied 
that he would not read any further verse of mine until I mastered 
the ordinary rules of courtesy and refinement. It has been my 
experience that social-radicals in the literary field are often un- 
consciously divided in their essences—these Upton Sinclairs, Fran- 
cis Hacketts, Floyd Dells, Max Eastmans, and Arturo Giovanni- 
tis ask the heavens for justice, tolerance, and freedom, while in 
their personal dealings with men and women they often exhibit 
high-handed, small-minded, irascible, and even lofty traits. The 
would-be aristocrat and the social-rebel scratch each other within 
one mind and heart. 

After my third visit to New York, Mr. H. L. Mencken began 
to accept short poems of mine for The Smart Set. His rates were 
incredibly niggardly—two dollars for a fifteen-line poem, four dol- 
lars for one of thirty lines, etc. When I discovered that this bel- 
licose gentleman was part-owner of the magazine and living in 
luxury, I expressed my opinion of his stinginess. The Smart Set 
was for the most part a magazine of shallow, worldly-wise epi- 
grams, risqués sketches restrained just enough to avoid the censor, 
bedroom tales peppered with asterisks at the crucial moment-:, 
and melodramas in which feminine lingerie swished to the climax 
of pistol-shots. In the rear of the magazine Mr. Mencken thundered 
and jeered at frothy, dishonest, or stale literature, while contin- 
uing to welcome it through the front-door (a charming arrange- 
ment). His apologists singled out the occasional excellent pieces 
in the magazine and side-stepped the fact that these variations 
formed about one-eighth of The Smart Set’s annual contents and 
were little more than apparently repentant tremors in Mr. Men- 
cken’s conscience. .. When my first book of verse appeared— 
“Minna And My-Self”—Mr. Mencken reviewed it and cited its 
“extravagant beauty”’ and “charming fantasy”, but after I sent 
him a candid letter concerning the quality of his magazine and the 
unnecessary miserliness of his payments he underwent a magical 
change of opinion and wrote in an article that my verse reminded 
him of “porous knitted underwear.” This constrained me to ad- 
vise him to take off his heavy flannels (useless advice where an 
American critic is concerned !). 
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My experiences with The Dial were also wearily entertaining, 
a paradox well-known to isolated poets in their chase of bread. 
When this magazine’s emphasis rested on economics and _ politics, 
it frequently printed my verse, and its editors at that time—Clar- 
ence Britten, Merill Rogers, and Martin Johnson—are still under- 
standing friends of mine. When The Dial changed its ownershid 
and policy, however, the comedy began. The new owners, exhort- 
ed by their first editor, Mr. Stewart Mitchell, accepted several of 
my poems, three essays on art and psychology, and a poetic short- 
story. The payments were generous and a flirtatious heaven 
drew nearer. The vision was short-lived. Gradually, the maga- 
zine became dominated by three groups (outside of occasional 
“famous” European names)—one led by Paul Rosenfeldt and his 
favorites, the second by Eliot, Pound, and their more assiduous 
disciples, and the third consisting of closely allied “radicals’”’ such 
as EK. E. Cummings, Malcolm Cowley, Marianne Moore, Kenneth 
Burke, William Carlos Williams, etc. Neither of these cliques 
regarded me with much favor—I was an individual standing 
apart from the noisy gangs around me, though fully as experimen- 
tal as most of them (Dadaists excepted !). In consequence, The 
Dial abruptly ceased to take my work. For the next two years 
an endless stream of suave, dodging, annoyed, ingenious letters 
came tome. The Dial could not allow me “‘to monopolize its pages 
to the exclusion of less erudite and involved writers”’ ; certain 
poems were “almost accepted” but could not quite “cross the line” ; 
one editor wanted the poems but his associate “‘stood indomitably 
in the way” ; another poem was perfect save for lines 16 and 29 ; 
The Dial admired and respected my work but wanted to accept 
only the best examples of it ; The Dial. . .At the end of the two 
years’ drought I wrote a warm letter of farewell to Mr. Thayer, the 
owner. He replied with a sarcastic one of thankfulness, which he 
ended with the Italian phrase : ‘Tutti Contenti, Scoffield Thayer.” 
Desiring also to show my linguistic ability, I replied with the line : 
“Ich bin auch zufrieden’”. He responded immediately with a 
note which read : “‘Und ich auch”. I terminated the correspond- 
ence with the following words : ‘Dear Mr. Thayer : I did not show 
you that I know Italian but you took great pains to show me that 
you know German”... .From that time on my relations with The 
Dial fluctuated. Every few months, tormented by the depths of 
poverty and forlornly tempted by the magazine’s rate of twenty 
dollars a page for verse, I would send some more poems. Once 
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every fourteen or fifteen months the editors accepted another poem, 
desiring to preserve some faint semblance of fairness toward my 
work and considering me a little too important to be completely 
ostracised. My “final’? break with The Dial—permanent this 
time, I hope !—came under the régime of Marianne Moore. After 
taking one of my poems, with an obvious reluctance, Miss Moore 
found herself unable to like all the lines in any creation from my 
hand. Lines 10 to 16, 12 to 30, 18 to 45, 5 to 21, 14 to 32, 7 to 19, 
6 to 27, 17 to 32, were always precise and perfect, while the remain- 
der of the poems lapsed into utter feeblness. I became lost in 
arithmetical mutilations, swamped by mournfully limiting figures 
and numbers. In addition, Miss Moore reviewed two of my poet- 
ry volumes and one novel, and stated that I was in the main a 
nondescript, compromizing, clever charlatan, who had appeared 
in many American magazines of low standards and semi-commer- 
cial aims. She failed to mention, however, that my work had been 
isolated in this connection—verse of kind never before or after- 
wards printed in any of these periodicals—and that the miracle 
of my very occasional intrusions had been caused by a combination 
of inhuman patience and associate-editors (I had to submit tens of 
poems before one was finally taken through the insistence of some 
liberal-minded friend on the staff of each magazine, and even then 
my publication caused one of these associate-editors to lose his 
job !). Among The Dial’s favorites, E. E. Cummings has appear- 
ed in the perfumed rubbish of Vanity Fair, Malcolm Cowley has 
contributed reviews to tawdry newspapers, etc., but, being, near- 
sighted, I have failed to see Miss Moore’s accusing finger pointed 
at them. Her opinion of my work is a customary privilege, but 
her citing of specious evidence to bolster up this opinion calls to 
indifference, or disgusted profanity. Im addition, in her review 
of my second novel, “Crazy Man’’, she berated me for regarding 
women as inferiors and mere sexual ornaments, because one of the 
underworld characters in the book held these view-points, which 
were charged up to my account. I had never known before that 
the mentality of an author’s characters were reflexes of his own 
intelligence, and the theory startled me. 

During my later years In New York, several other jests visited 
me. Mr. Thomas Seltzer, the publisher—his firm is now out of 
existence—held the manuscript of my first book of verse for fif- 
teen months—he ‘was still considering it” ; “‘he could n’t make up 
his mind” ; one critic had given him an adverse opinion but he 
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wanted to show it to another Jehovah ; his financial condition was 
weak but might rise during the coming month ; he had been ill 
and unable to give his time toimportant matters, etc.” Atthe end 
of this long period my celestial patience tottered and I told him 
that he would have to render an immediate decision or I would take 
the manuscript from his office. He returned it then, without apol- 
ogies and “quite surprised” at my “insistence”! Equally har- 
rassing experiences with other publishers finally forced me to give 
the poems to the obscure proprietor of a small book-shop, who 
issued them in an amateurish, poorly prouf-read way, and never 
gave me the slightest accounting of the copies sold. . .Mr. Alfred A. 
Knopf published my second book of verse, and a few months after 
this event I walked into a chain drugstore and saw several copies 
of the book on a stand, with the caption over them : “‘Take One 
Away For Twenty Cents.” In his eagerness to recover a fraction 
of the small sum which he had invested in my book—it had been 
brought out in a limited edition with cheap paper binding—this 
wealthy publisher had promptly job-lotted the remaining copies 
to various sources. Another incident, more trifling but equally 
sweet-odored, came in conjunction with a magazine named Broom. 
The magazine was published in Italy and the editors were Harold 
Loeb and Alfred Kreymborg, who were succeeded by Matthew 
Josephson. Though they refused to accept my verse, the editors 
decided to use me as an undesignated, unpaid advertising-writer. 
In one of my published poetic short-stories I had said : ‘The 
artist, gracefully gesticnlating about himself, on his divan, is hideous, 
but if he danced on a boulder and waved a lilac bough in one hand 
and a broom in the other, one could respect him.”” Imagine my 
surprise when I spied this line on the rear covers of several issues 
of Broom, without my name attached to it and with the infer- 
ence that some unmentioned writer was exhorting people to 
dance on boulders and proudly wave copies of Broom in the 
ari” 

My isolation from all of the conniving, rooted groups in Ameri- 
can literature and criticism began to take on final distinctness. 
Conservative, liberal, and ultra-radical critics assailed me for every 
reason under the sun—I became a precious Euphuist, a morbid 
degenrate, a sentimental ironist, a shallow decadent, an obscene 
panderer to the mob, a Semitic Rat, a quarrelsome montebank, 
an over-simple word-juggler, a man with pessimistic sentiments 
but not ideas, and a Bourgeois-Bohemian. Prize-contests, sponsor- 
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ed by people advancing every shade of literary opinion, ignored 
my work or patronized it with endless “honorable mentions”, and 
even the negro-wing in American literature joined in the comedy. 
A negro magazine named Opportunity invited me to be one of the 
judges in its annual poetry-prize joust. I declined, but a second 
urging letter induced me to leave my hermitage. The prize-winners 
were to be announced at a huge banquet in a Fifth Avenue restau- 
rant, and I began to wonder why I had not been invited to this 
affair, since another judge had showed me one of the neatly engrav- 
ed invitations. Then, on the day of the banquet I received a has- 
tily scrawled note from Countee Cullen, one of the magazine’s 
Negro editors, which mentioned something about an “oversight” 
and asked me to attend. In his hurry Mr. Cullen gave me the 
wrong hour for attendance, and when I arrived the banquet was 
nearing a finish and I had to wait half an hour until an extra seat 
could be found. Of all the judges I was the only one who had not 
been asked to speak and sit at the “‘celebrities table’’, and in addit- 
ion, Mr. Cullen decided not to mention my name in connection 
with the prize-winning poems. The poems I had selected failed to 
secure any of the awards, of course, since they happened to be the 
best of a mediocre lot submitted to me, but the various victors in 
this contest and others for short-stories and essays, were profsuely 
applauded by Mr. Henry Hansen, Mr. William Rose Benet, Mr. 
Carl Van Vechten, and other white men in the audience. Disgust- 
ed at the sight of negroes fearfully and blindly toadying to the 
influence and verdicts of white patrons and arbiters, I rose in 
the middle of the gruesome proceedings and walked from the 
place... 

Of course, a few refuges have been sprinkled through the oppo- 
site jests and miasmas—my publishers, at present and for several 
years (Boni and Liveright), whose loyalty and understanding have 
never wavered ; obscure, personal friends ; the praise of scattered 
critics such as Herbert 5S. Gorman, Conrad Aiken, Joseph Ausland- 
er, Margaret, Anderson, Louis Grudin, Edward Sapir, Jane Heap 
—none of them cliquemembers or leaders and none of them very 
active participants in the American Circus Incredible. At this 
present point in my adventures [ find myself a little tired, a little 
bitter, a little amused, and not entirely unproud of the aloofness 
without which I would question my identity. 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM 
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EVELYN SCOTT 


1. More than anything else, I would rather evolve an art in 
which the dense and immediate present spoke perpetually through 
a fluent, and forever unconcluded reason—an art which maintained 
lucidity through other means than the exclusiveness of its content 
—an art in which an omniverous selection of materials resulted 
in clarity made perfect without any formula of reticence. 

I don’t think I long for any specific knowledge; what I would 
like to do would be to realize (in Cezanne’s use of the word). 

I would be what I am—with, naturally, external control of 
further practical advantages. 

2. I could not wish to change places with another being. If 
I try to imagine myself another, I merely project into a different 
surrounding (be it of costume or body) the conditions of being 
which are mine, and hence the only ones I can encompass. There 
is no getting rid of the constancy of the first person singular—even 
by giving it a plural description. 

3. What I look forward to varies between the anticipation of 
death as the grateful obliteration of that consciousness of oppo- 
sition through which I am aware ; and an old age in which some 
turn of “luck” has permitted me the opportunity for an entirely 
non-competitive existence—a practical peace in which to nurse 
the illusion stressless creation, and ignore whatever concealed 
power or obscure or vicariously exerted coercion it is that allows 
me the luxurious gestures of perfect generosity and utter fearless- 
ness. 

4. I fear most from the future : poverty to which there is 
none but a suicidal answer ; and further suffering to those I love 
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or their death before my own death. Perhaps the fear of insanity 
is as great. 


5. The happiest moments of my life have never been of 
obvious dramatic significance. I think I can connect them with 
states of physical well—being and negative good fortune (tempo- 
rary dissipation of practical worries). 

_ The occasion for them is usually made memorable by some 
literal pleasure of vision—looking at a landscape or a picture. 
They also seem concerned with numerous arrivals, at the end of 
long journeys, in strange hotels in which the English language is 
not spoken, and the comfort offered supplies a strong contrast to 
the fatigue that has preceded the rest. One of the happiest I 
remember came as a child at a flower show, when the exotic secu- 
rity of sweating, glass-walled greenhouses and a perfumed and 
highly coloured interior, contrasted with a bleak, sleety rain out 
of doors. The pleasure of this juxtaposition was extended by the 
furs and smart clothes and general air of luxury of most of those 
present. 

I can remember unhappy periods but not the most unhappy 
moment. The most unhappy periods are associated with the 
realization that there is no connection between the attempt to 
preserve one’s personal relations on the plane most consistent with 
one’s self-respect and any result in a happiness superior to that 
enjoyed by persons who exist in hypocritical attitudes. This dis- 
covery led me to make my own description of “sin” as “‘pain- 
giving,” and to conclude that we are all, at once, innocent and 


guilty. After which no theory of behaviour was possible. 


6. My weakest characteristics are : an unproportioned sus- 
ceptibility to impressions, impacts, stimulations, or impingements 
from without ; which means an unqualified responsiveness that is 
equivalent to the complete absence of a sense of humour—some- 
thing which is not contradicted by my love of jokes, and nonsense, 
and my keen appreciation of ironies. A deficiency of savoir faire 
(conditioned on the above). Thin-skinnedness (also conditioned 
on the above). Traumatic fear worship, connected with the su- 
perstition of chance and envolved in a perpetual anticipation of 
the worst in concrete happenings. A fatuous trust in “human 
nature,” which is the result of confirmed grandiose hallucinations 
on the moral theme, making the calculation of self-defense obnox- 
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ious to pride, and the condemnation of the faults of others and 
offense to the “perfect justice” which I demand for myself. Phy- 
sical inferiority complex. An instinct against concealment which 
makes concealment of any kind, though it be accepted by reason 
as practically necessary, half-hearted, awkward, and well-nigh an 
impossibility. An intense pain capacity. Moral pride. 


My strongest characteristics are : a mentality that functions 
undivertibly. What is known as “moral’’ courage. The capacity 
for consistent concentration on means toward an emotionally desir- 
ed end. An emotional directness which, I consider, makes my 
ratiocination of some account ; and unlike that of the academics 
whose reasoning is confined within limits comparable to those indi- 
cated in the workings of special appliance machines. Whatever 
type of “exhibitionist” complex it is that makes revelation self- 
justification, and that without any instinct to support perfection, 
of any approvable kind, moral or other. Illimitable curiosity, 
with a heightened focus on living things, and people perhaps less 
(certainly no more) than other living objects. An intense capa- 
city or pleasure. Imagination that will serve for identity with 
almost any human to the conditions of whose existence I have been 
given even a fragamentary key. A definition of “equality” as 
something other than equality of advantage. 


I like most about myself the last-named attribute, as my hon- 
est desire would be to establish common respect for individua- 
lities as the ideal of both manners and morals. 


I dislike most in myself a tendency to base my gestures toward 
other humans on what I regard as my knowledge of them rather 
than such of their conception of themselves as I am able to gauge. 
The result is certainly often inappropriate, and most frequently 
with an inappropriate benevolence. 


8. I don’t quite know how to ansver this question ; as I have 
no conscious “attitude” and the possibilities for reply are so num- 
erous. I think that the most hopeful symptom of present-day art 
is the recovery of the romantic impulse from the cheapness of its 
cliché associations. Freud, Einstein, and Expressionism are the 
landmarks of this recovery ; though of course a progress toward it 
took us through the dark ages of ‘‘Naturalism,”’ through inadequate 
so Realisna.’aaiwes. ees 
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9. I am not a reasonable being in a reasonable scheme, 
though I reason. The rational function is only one of the dual 
modes of my being. Of its contemporaneousness I have no more 
than a derived awareness, which is implied in the retrospect of my 
intellectualizations. Intellectualization is negative in essence, but 
this negation infers a positive mode which can never be perfectly 
articulated, either as from one human to another, or by the man 
to himself, since the point of awareness in the individual is always 
outside the assumed real, which has to be accepted before defi- 
nition can proceed. So my state of being I am obliged to regard 
as absolute, while I am forced to consider knowledge as statement 
which establishes, not its own reality, but the perpetuity of a con- 
tinually implied reality..... ste deushe dich t ile clings pe Lam eee re. 


10. I go on living because I am not, at the moment, in that 
condition of insupportable discontent which would impell me to 
destroy all the appearance with which the condition is associated. 
There can be no positive impulse which would destroy reality. 
Should I decide to destroy myself it would be because the very 
I which I would destroy had in some way taken its place as an 


external to will. 
EVELYN SCOTT 
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